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Fine Gifts to Literary Friends 


MAPS 


The Map of Great Adventures 


The Map of Adventures has been planned as 
a practical method of stimulating interest in 
books and reading. The map, quaint drawing 
and legends give a hundred and fifty good rea- 
sons for more reading. Full size, 22 x 28 inches. 


The Map of America’s Making 


Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of 
the lovable old maps with scores of little illus- 
trative drawings which scatter over the land. 
Over 200 references to famous and romantic 
events in American history. Size, 22 x 28 
inches. Full colors. Price 


The Booklover’s Map of America 
A Chart of Certain Landmarks of Literary 
Geography. There are nearly 300 books men- 
tioned. This Booklover’s Map will be wel- 
comed by all teachers of literature and will be 
most appropriate for school and public libraries, 
class rooms and homes. Size, 22 x 28 inches. 
Full colors. Price 


Booklover’s Map of the British 
Isles 


Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed 
with legends and drawings the interesting con- 
tour and natural beauty of the Islands provides 
a library or wall map of exceptional desir- 
ability. Full colors. Price 


Historical Map of the 
State of New York 
Students of New York History will find this 


Map accurate and careful as well as full of 
sparkle with its quaint drawings and general 
air of charm similar to old maps. New York 
from its original history down to present day. 
Size approximately 22 x 28 inches. Full colors. 
Price $2.00 


Picture Map of the Holy Land 


A fascinating picture chart of Bible history 
for wall decoration. 

The caravan trails of ancient 
times, the modern railroads, the route of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, the regions 
occupied by the Phoenicians, Philistines, Moab- 
ites and other neighbors of the Israelites, the prin- 
cipal cities are all represented in unique methods. 
Notes concerning significant events are given close 
to the places where these events occurred. Size 
22x 32 inches. Full colors. Price $2.50 


and modern 


Picture Map of France 

All the places of historical and literary sig- 
nificance are depicted in delightful drawings 
and beautiful color upon this new map of 
France. In this map one catches the charm as 
well as visualizes the places that are renowned 
in French history and literature. Size about 25 x 
32 inches, 6 colors. Price... «$2.50 


Picture Map of Spain 

This new companion map to The Picture 
Map of France presents Spanish history and 
literature from the days of the Carthaginians 
down to the present. Rich in historic and _ lit- 
erary references.  Spain’s relation to the 
development of the Americas makes this map of 
particular interest. Full size about 25 x 33 in. 


Printed in six colors. Price $2.50 


Picture Map of Massachusetts 
No area of our country is more thickly strung 
with memories, both historical and literary. ‘The 
map visualizes the history of the old common- 
wealth from the first voyages along the coast 
down to the present day. It recalls the sea history, 
fishermen, clippers, fighting men; it gives a revo- 
lutionary history of Bunker Hill, Lexington and 
Concord, Indian Massacres, etc. Along the bor- 
der are detailed maps of Boston, old and new, 
Size 25x 35 in. 6 colors. Price $2.00 
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it is 
to look things up in COMPTON'S! 
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asy 


The Compton index is as simple as A-B-C. Any child who can find a name 


in a telephone directory can easily use it. 


The complete -letter arrangement ot Compton's not only eliminates the old, 
confusing ‘split letters,” but makes it possible to index each volume separately. 


The Compton FACT-INDEX performs the following important services: 


Gives the exact page number to every bit of information and every picture 


in Compton’s. 


Pronounces and defines unusual words. 


Locates any city, state, river, mountain, cape, or bay. 

Gives areas, populations, chief products, and other important statistics. 
Contains brief biographies of minor historical characters. 

Identifies clearly all important characters in literature and mythology. 
Contains “‘Who’s Who” sketches of prominent men and women of today. 
Contains the following lists and tables which give information that is often 


difficult to find: 


Abbreviations. 

Notable abdications. 

Anniversaries and holidays. 

Dates on which Arbor Day is observed. 
Terms used in architecture and building. 
Common astronomical terms, 

Terms used in aviation and aeronautics. 
Forms of address. 

Famous battles of history. 


1. 
2. 
3 

4. 
= 
6. 
8. 
9. 


. Facts about the world's most famous bridges, 


. Areas of continents. 

. President Hoover's cabinet. 

. Facts about some of the world’s famous 
canals. 

. Imports and exports of leading nations. 

. World's largest cities. 

. Domestic and foreign coins. 

. Facts about the world’s most famous dams. 

. Rulers of Denmark. 

. Terms used in busi and ics. 

. National and State forest areas. 

. General college fraternities and sororities. 

. Rulers of France. 

. Principal furs of the world. 

. Rulers of the Holy Roman Empire. 

. A list of notable impeachments. 

. World's largest islands. 

. World's largest lakes. 

. A list of common legal terms. 

. Alist of common logarithms. 


. A list of motion picture terms. 

5 Highest mountains in various countries. 

. A list of terms commonly used in music. 

. World's important museums and art galleries, 
A list of terms commonly used in navigation. 

. Alist of national flowers. 

. Chief business depressions and panics in the 


history of the United States. 


. Alist of the Popes. 

. Rulers of Prussia, 

. The Presidents of the United States. 

. World's longest rivers. 

. Railroad mileage in principal nationa 
2. Emperors of Rome. 

. Rulers of Russia. 

. Famous sieges of history. 

. Rulers of Spain. 

. ChiefJustices of the United States. 

. Persons represented in Statuary Hall, 

. Rulers of Sweden. 

. Telegraph and telephone mileage in principal 


nations, 


. Historical treaties and alliances. 
. Populations of United States at each census, 


. Votes cast for presidential candidates at each 


election. 


. Vice-Presidents of the United States. 
. The great wars of history. 

. Facts about the Great Lakes. 

. World's famous waterfalls. 


SEE THE NEW COMPTON'S BEFORE MAKING ANY ENCYCLOPEDIA PURCHASE 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY Publishers, Compton's 


Pictured Eneyelopedia 
Compton Bidg.. 1000 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please mention THE Liprary JoURNAL in answering advertisements 
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IMMIGRANT GIFTS 
TO AMERICAN LIFE 


By Allen H. Eaton 


3. Reference Use—Lists of immi- 
grant artists and craftsmen with notes 
on their lives and work. 


4. Pictorial Beauty—4s full-page 
aquatone prints, 5 illustrations in full 
color. A gorgeous book. 


Especially valuable to libra- 
ries because of its— 
1. Social Viewpoint—The immi- 


grant as the source of valuable new 
elements in American culture. 


. Community Interest—Speci- 
fic suggestions for an exhibition of 
immigrant arts and crafts in your 


. Economy—Priced, as is our regu- 


lar policy, at the approximate cost of 
printing. 185 pages, + 53 pages of 


own community. illustrations, only $3.00. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22d Street New York 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th Sct., New York 


Please mention THE Liprary JoURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Forthcoming Issues of 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“ Unfortunately lack of space, and the lateness in arrival of several reports, 
has prevented us printing in this number the reports of the Sections and Round 
Tables of the A. L. A. Regional Meeting at Des Moines, Iowa. These reports 
will be printed in full in the next number and will include a complete account 
of Miss Countryman’s budget presentation before an imaginary City Council, 
and the questions asked her by the librarians acting as members of the Council, 
as given before the Large Libraries Round Table. This budget presentation 
should prove of great value to many librarians who have to appear before a 
City Council each year. 

“As previously announced, the next number will be devoted to County Library 
work. Two Christmas articles and two religious articles are scheduled for the 
December 15 number. This number will also include the annual College Library 
News prepared by Ernest J. Reece of Columbia University. 

B. E. W. 
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LIBRARIES - Old and New 


Bookcases in the Univer- 

sity of Leyden Library. 

A print by Woudnaus, 
dated 1610 


Smooth, continuous floors and 
ceilings feature the Snead 
Flat Slab Deck Construction 


in the Sterling Law Library, 


[? is a far cry from the ancient 
wooden case with a single row of 
books to the modern stack tower with 
miles of shelves concentrated in a mini- 
mum of space. 


Snead & Company has grown up with 
the art of library construction as it is 
known today. Our engineers have 
cooperated with many of the world’s 
leading librarians and architects in the 
solution of their vw ried problems, since 
bookstacks first came into use. No 
matter how small or large your 
requirements may be, we should be 
glad to have you consult us without 
obligation. 


SNEAD & Company - Founded 1849 


92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
CANADIAN BRANCH :—58 Wellington Street, East, TORONTO 


Please mention THE Liprary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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Mildew and Books 


By DEE W. MINIER 


Superintendent of Maintenance, Los Angeles Public Library, California 


N THE LOS ANGELES Public Library 


a collection of some 5,000 bound volumes 
of newspapers is stored in a semi-base- 
ment room. The building is of reinforced 
concrete and is six years old. Three vears ago 
mildew or mold 
appeared on the 
covers of the 
bound newspaper 
volumes during | 
the summer! 
months. After in- |. 
vestigation of sim- | 
ilar infestations | 
in other libraries, 
a procedure was 
adopted of wiping 
infected volumes 
(as a matter of 
fact all volumes 
were treated) 
with a double 
strength solution 
of Mercury Bi- 
chloride in alco- 
hol. This ap- 
peared to be 
successful as no 
more mold was observed that summer. 
The next summer mold again appeared and 
that and other treatments were tried, but no 
treatment by application gave anything but 
temporary results. The one definite result 
obtained, however, was not the eradication 
of the mold but a recognition of the fact 
that a real study of the situation would 
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The Los Angeles, California, Public Library Which Stores Some 
5,000 Bound Volumes of Newspapers in a Semi-Basement Room 


have to be made, and as quickly as possible. 
Inquiries as to treatments for mold or mil- 
dew were made of other libraries, notably the 
Huntington Library, the New York Public 
Library, Congressional Library, and the Bu- 
reau of Standards 
at Washington, 
D. C., and at the 
local laboratory 
of the U. 
Department of 
Agriculture. The 
information re- 
ceived was valu- 
able but inconclu- 
sive and not di- 
rectly applicable 
to our problem. 
Daily records of 
the temperature 
and relative hu- 
miditv of the 
room were start- 
A study was 
made of local me- 
teorological con- 
ditions as regards 
and hu- 
midities. Cultures of the mold were taken and 
propagated and sent to the University of 
California and to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., for deter- 
mination of the species of the mold, as a 
request to the Science Department for a bib- 
liography on molds or mildew or mucors dis- 
closed the fact that there were three general 


seasons 
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classes of molds (or fungi or mucors) with 
nearly a thousand identified species of each 
class so that until our species was identified 
any bibliography was hopeless. 

Treatments 


Fumigation would have been a most effec- 
tive measure for eradication, but of the manv 
fumigants available few could be used because 
of the number of volumes affected, and there 
are very few 
fumigants that 
have no disagree- 
able odor, are in- 
nocuous to human 
life, or health, or 
to the bindings or 
paper stock. 

Of the many 
possible surface 
applications tried, 
the best was 
found to be a so- 
lution of boracic 
acid, which was 
used but later 
changed to the 
cheaper saturated 
water solution of 
ordinary Borax 
powder. The 
books were wiped 
and dampened 
with a cloth wet 
with the solu- 
tion. It was also - 
sprayed on. Eith- 
er procedure was 
effective as a de- 
terrent but not 
as an eradicative ; 
the results were probably due as much to the 
drying action of the borax as to its disinfec- 
tant action. 

For growth, molds require food. While they 
are aerobic, they acquire sustenance through 
their root structure. They grow on almost 
any media but thrive particularly well on 
starches. It is desirable for growth that the 
media be acid but it is not essential. They 
utilize a wide range of sulfur compounds ; also 
fermentable sugar compounds from which 
they produce oxalic and/or citric acid (it is 
quite possible that the discoloration on paper 
around a mold spot is a stain or bleaching 
caused by decomposition reactions) ; they are 
also partial to leathers, forming tannic acid. 

It was suspected that in our case the mold 
growth came from starch in the paste. As for 
mold in paste, we found that where a keg of 


the Relative Humidity. 


Chart Showing Temperature and Humidity in Storage Room; 
the Center Graph Being the Temperature and the Inner Graph 
Fine Fluctuations Indicate Periods 
During Which Equipment is in Operation 
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paste contained mold colonies on its surface, 
the infection was localized around the 
onies, and that cultures from paste below the 
surface were sterile. The binding of an un- 
affected volume was varnished and the volume 
placed on top of an infected volume under 
mold propagating conditions. It was found 
that the varnish was decidedly retardant to 
the development of the mold but was not 
absolute in its results. This is to be expected 
as the varnish 
acted as a mois- 
ture proofing ma- 
terial. 


Concrete Storage 
Rooms 


Mr. Bogardus, 
in charge of bind- 
at the Huntington 
Library, stated 
that of the many 
cases reported to 
him of mildewed 
books, almost al- 
ways it was when 
they were kept in 
concrete rooms. 
While new con- 
crete may cause 
some increase in 
the humidity in a 
poorly ventilated 


storage room, it 
cannot be con- 
ceded that with 


good ventilation 
the prime cause 
of mildewed 
books is from 
concrete walls; 

the moisture emanating from them would be 
inconsequential. In our particular case three 
of the storage room walls were of hollow tile, 
the fourth being an exterior concrete founda- 
tion wall, and all walls were plastered; the 
ceiling and floor, however, were of concrete 

Sunlight 

Our storage room contains no windows, 
hence no sunlight. Some authorities advo- 
cated strong sunlight as a cure for mildew. 
In the case of a few books the washing of 
the covers with Ivory soap, then a good rinse 
and drying in the sun is undoubtedly good 
practice but even so it is probable that the 
greatest value of the sunlight was in drying 
out the moisture. Insofar as mold or mildew 
are concerned, they thrive as well in ordinary 
diffused sunlight as in darkness. Studies on 


the effect of sunlight on paper have shown that 
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direct sunlight is definitely injurious and the 
best storage conditions are with a dim natural 
or artificial light. In the laboratory no great dif- 
ference is commonly noted between cultures of 
molds grown in closed dark incubators and cul- 
tures grown in more or less diffused daylight. 
Humidities 

After the hu- 
midity and tem- 
perature records 
had been kept for 
a short time, it 
was found that 
the danger points 
where mold grew 
freely were when 
the Relative Hu- 
midity reached 80 
per cent and the 
temperature 80 
degrees. At this 
point mildew ap- 
peared and grew 
rapidly. As some 
authorities claim 
that this type of 
fungus cannot 
spore and repro- 
duce at less than 
80 per cent hu- 
midity, the danger 
point was taken 
to be 70 per cent 
R.H: or not te 
exceed 75 per 
cent Relative Hu- 
midity. 

Once _infesta- 
tion has taken 
place it will 


spread rapidly if Illustration 1: An Example of Mildew on a Bound Magazine. 


The Torn Corners are not Due to Mildew 


these limits are 
exceeded. The 
source of new in- 
fection is hard to determine. The spores (or 
seeds) are very small, averaging 1/10,000th of 
an inch in diameter; one small infestation 
can produce millions of spores which are car- 
ried by even the lightest air currents ready to 
infect when conditions are favorable. 

As the life span of mildew has been ob- 
served to exceed twenty-two years (species 
Aspergillus Niger van Tieghem), once infes- 
tation has occurred, there is little hope of its 
dying a natural death, so long as propagation 
conditions exist. 

A decrease in temperature is not in itself 
harmful to mold as mold grows to spore at 
freezing temperature; Aspergillus has been 
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shown to be viable after 414 vears at 12° C. 
(10° F.). 

An inspection of local meteorological rec- 
ords showed that the periods of high humidity 
occurred not in the rainy season but in the 
summer time. This is contrary to what one 
might expect as 
some otherwise 
very smart peo- 
ple found out 
when they started 
their humidifying 
equipment in the 
summertime and 
grew mildew and 
wisdom. 

Investigation, 
correspondence 
and observation 
indicated that the 
whole thing was 
probably a matter 
of the moisture 
content or Rela- 
tive Humidity in 
the room, and the 
temperature, pos- 
sibly both, but 
probably with the 
Relative Humid- 
ity being the con- 
trolling factor. 


Mildews Molds 
or Mucors 

The problem 
then became sim- 
pler. Reference 
to Thom and 
Church’s volume 
on the Aspergil- 
lus disclosed the 
fact that the best 
propagating con- 
dition for the mold was in an atmosphere 
with over 80 per cent Relative Humidity; 
that lowering the temperature was no deter- 
rent but that lowering the moisture content 
of the air was a deterrent. The Bureau of 
Standards’ research had indicated that the 
best humidity for the preservation of books 
and documents was in the neighborhood of 55 
per cent Relative Humidity. It was then de- 
cided that the best procedure would be to 
maintain atmospheric conditions within the 
room within a range least favorable to the 
growth of the mold, i.e., at about 55 per cent 
Relative Humidity, at which point mildew will 
not grow and books are best preserved. The 
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mold would appear only in summer and would 
pass away with the advent of the cooler 
months. 

The University of California at Berkeley 
identified the mold as Aspergillus Niger van 
Tieghem. 

The Chemical and Technological Research 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture identified it as— 

Fusarium 
Asper fumigation, and 
Penicillium ; 
while there were undoubtedly several kinds 
of mold present, by far the greater growth 
was the Aspergillus. 
Relative Humidity 

The humidity of air is due to the presence 
of water vapor. The control of the amount 
of water vapor in air may be accomplished 
in several ways. For convenience, the amount 
of water vapor in air is quite commonly ex- 
pressed in a percentage which is the ratio of 
the amount of water vapor present, compared 
to the amount of water vapor which the air, 
at that temperature, will hold in suspension. 
This ratio expressed in percentage is termed 
“Relative Humidity,” abbreviated “R.H.”; 


zero R.H. is air containing no moisture and 
100 per cent R.H. is air completely saturated 
with all the water vapor it can carry in sus- 


pension at that temperature and barometer 
pressure. If the temperature of saturated or 
100 per cent R.H. air is reduced, moisture will 
be precipitated (dew) and if the temperature 
is increased the R.H. decreases from 100 per 
cent R.H. as the hotter air will hold more 
moisture in suspension, 


Refrigeration 

One method of humidity control is to lower 
the temperature of air by refrigeration which 
increases the R.H. bevond foo per cent with 
the result that dew is formed which reduces 
the amount of water vapor in the air; the 
air is then warmed and when again at the 
original temperature, now contains less water 
vapor and a lower R.H. 

These operations are performed in the air 
conditioning-chambers from whence the con- 
ditioned air is conducted to the rooms in which 
it is to be used. 

The cost of such a refrigeration plant to 
handle the 100,000 cubic feet of air in our 
stack room would cost from $4,500 to $7,000, 
and the operating costs are high. 

Absorption 

A second method is to pass the air over or 
through a substance which directly absorbs 
the water vapor. Such substances are char- 
coal, coke, calcium chloride, Silica Gell, ete. 
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Such a method to be entirely satisfactory re- 
quires some method of regeneration of the 
absorbing or hygroscopic material. The Silica 
Gell process is probably the highest type of 
this process, but the cost for us would be 
$4,500, plus the freight from Baltimore and 
an installation charge. 

As a temporary measure, we tried the effect 
of exposing lumps of Calcium Chloride (cost 
about $30 per ton) in wire baskets (letter file 
baskets from the 5 and toc. store) placed 
over galvanized iron pails. The Calcium 
Chloride absorbed moisture from the air 
which dissolved the crystals and the liquor 
formed dropped into the pails. 

By special arrangement we purchased the 
crystals at $40 per ton and sold the liquor 
back to the chemical house for $30 per ton, 
While this method is effective, and might do 
in a small room, it is very messy and requires 
supervision to remove the liquor. 


Heated Air 

A third method is to pass through the room 
a large volume of heated air. As increasing 
the temperature of the air increases its capac- 
ity to absorb and hold moisture (thus lowering 
the R.H.) this method under our circum- 
stances was the simplest. If when our R.H. 
reached, say, 70 per cent R.H. and the tem- 
perature of the room was 75°, we increased 
the temperature to 80°, the Relative Humidity 
would drop to 50 per cent R.H. which is out 
of the danger zone for the growth of fungus. 
Our Newspaper Storage Room has no occu- 
pants, but even if it had, it would be more 
comfortable at 80 per cent temperature with 
a 50 per cent R.H. than it would be with a 
75° temperature and a 70° R.H. 

An installation of hot air gas furnaces to 
heat the room would cost us from $2,500 to 
$2,850. But as we had a steam boiler plant 
available, our own mechanics made an instal- 
lation of two steam unit heaters, having a 
capacity of 480,000 B.T.U. per hour, with a 
delivery of 4,000 cubic feet of air per minute, 
with a temperature of 115° and a velocity of 
1,000 feet per minute. 

These unit heaters, which resemble auto- 
mobile radiators but with steam passing 
through them instead of water, are about three 
feet square and six inches thick and were 
installed in an opening cut in a tile partition 
wall so that the 4% horse power propeller type 
fans attached to them draws air from the 
outside and forced the air heated to 115° 
into the room with a velocity of 1000 feet per 
minute. The exhaust fan at the far end of 
the room discharged the moisture laden air 
outside the building. It is very essential under 
this system not merely to heat the room but 
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to circulate and exhaust an ample supply of 
air. The moisture laden air was removed 
from the room by means of an exhaust fan 
having a capacity of 10,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute. This temperature of 115° was 
calculated to increase the general temperature 
of the room 10°. For purposes of control an 
instrument called a “hydrostat” was installed ; 
this instrument contained a specially prepared 
strip that expands and contracts from the 
moisture in the air. It was connected with a 
compressed air line that opened a compressed 
air valve when the R.H. reached a pre-deter- 
mined per cent (in our case 60 per cent) and 
that compressed air opened a valve on our 


Right: 4 Microscopic Enlargement of 
the Fruit on a Stem of the Aspergil- 
lus Niger 


steam line leading to the unit 
heater, starting steam through the 
heater and starting the fans on the 
heater, and also the motor-driven 
exhaust fan. The increased tem- 
perature reduced the Relative Hu- 
midity to a predetermined point 
(in our case 50 per cent R.H.) at 
which point the humidistat closed 
the compressed air valve and _ all 
motors and the steam valves were 
closed. The air in the room was 
completely changed once in every 
ten minutes. 

Stagnant air itself is not harm- 
ful to books or manuscripts, but 
moisture and temperature are; if 
a perfectly insulated book storage 
room was filled with air at 70° 
temperature and 55 per cent Rela- 
tive Humidity and was hermetically 
sealed it would preserve its contents 
indefinitely. 

A recording instrument makes a 
continuous record of the tempera- 
ture of the room and the R.H., on 
a chart which is changed each 
week, The system is entirely auto- 
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Left—Ilustration 2: Enlargement 
of Mildew from Upper Left Corner 
of Illustration 1. Note Fruit at Cen- 
ter of Areas 


matic in operation and can main- 
tain a Relative Humidity within 
a 2 per cent range. That is, taking 
the ideal R.H. for the preservation 
of books to be 55 per cent, the 
system will maintain a R.H. of 
between 54 per cent R.H. and 
56 per cent R.H. During the pres- 
ent summer season, although the humidity 
of the incoming air has been as high as 
go per cent R.H., the equipment only oper- 
ated 22% hours out of 168 hours per week, 
or 13 per cent of the time. During this 


period the average outside K.H. was 89 per 
cent and 60 per cent for morning and after- 
noon readings; the night-time R.H. would be 
over go per cent. 

The operating costs have been approxi- 


mately 28c. per day for power at Ic. per 
KWH. and $1.44 for gas at 36c. per 1,000 
cubic feet, or a total of $1.72 per day during 
the summer months. In our particular case, 
as we have a $60 minimum gas bill and use 


3 
4 


only about $25 worth of gas per month in the 


summertime, our gas costs are nothing and our : 


total costs are only 28c. per day. 

Irom a technical standpoint the system is 
incomplete as it only provides for the removal 
of moisture and not the addition of moisture 
if the R.H. becomes too low, but insofar as 
mold is concerned, a low R.H. is of no impor- 
tance. From the standpoint of the preserva- 
tion of books and manuscripts, however, a 
R.H. of less than 40 per cent results in too 
dry a condition resulting in broken backs of 
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bindings, and brittlement of paper. However, 
local records show that sustained pertods «{ 
low average R.H. in Los Angeles are very 
rare, our own records so far showing an 
extreme low average of 18 per cent R.H. on 
only one hour of one day. 

The total cost of our installation was $8oo. 
Jt is a mechanical success in the control of the 
humidity and seems to be a technical success 
as far as the control of mold is concerned, «; 
we have observed none since starting the 
equipment, 


The Preservation of Manuscripts 
and Bindings 


By J. P. SANDERS 


Chemical Laboratories of University of North Carolina and Dartmouth College 


OR THIS PURPOSE various proced- 
K ures have been suggested.’ The writer 

has found that a solution of wax in 
a volatile solvent can be used advantageously, 
either as a spray, or better usually, when 
worked into the surface with a soft camel’s- 
hair brush, or in some cases dipping the 
paper into the solution.’ To this end a study 
has been made of various waxes and solvents. 
Halowax has apparently proved most satis- 
factory as to adhesive properties, hardness 
of finish, transparency, and has the added 
advantage of being an insect repellent, This 
last property is probably due to its origin, in 
being a halogen substitution product. The 
best solvents for use depend somewhat upon 
the particular use contemplated. Although 
the main facts have already been given in the 
references cited, evidence has accumulated 
that make it appear desirable to restate the 
points in a publication more in the view of 
librarians and spectalists concerned, hence the 
present communication, 

This method of treating old manuseripts 
can be cheaply and readily used by one with 
fair dexterity, but without requiring special 
expert knowledge of physics, chemistry or 
paper technology. 


1 Notes on the Care, Cataloging, Calendaring, and Arrang- 
ing of Manuscripts. 3rd Edition, U. §. Government Printing 
Office, 1928. 

* Sanders and Cameron, Science, 74; 1924, November 13, 
193', and Sanders. Sience, 76, 10690, September 23, 1932 


Procedure 1 

A mixture of equal volumes of carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene is prepared and 
kept in a tightly stoppered bottle. The mix- 
ture is not explosive, but benzene vapor is, so 
reasonable precautions should be observed. 
As this mixture is an excellent solvent for 
fats, care should be taken to keep from con 
tact with the worker’s skin and to anoint the 
place of anv contact with the person with 
olive oil, cold cream or some fatty ointment. 

To 100 milliliters of the solvent mixture is 
added 25 to 30 grams of a good hard wax. 
In our experiments good results were obtained 
with the commercial product known as Halo- 
wax Number 1013, with a melting point of 
around 248 degrees F. Oven tests of news 
print and other papers treated with this wax 
showed it would not run or stick at any sum- 
mer temperature imaginable. 

Most conveniently the wax is applied by 
pouring the solution into a shallow pan or 
dish, such as a photographer's developing 
tray. This paper is immersed, care exercised 
that it be completely wetted and any bubbles 
formed on either side be removed. The papei 
is then drained by holding it vertically and 
turning from time to time to prevent undue 
deposit of wax at an edge. An alternative 
method is to apply the wax solution to the 


paper with the camel’s-hair brush. But the 


immersion procedure has been found more 
desirable. 
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When drainage ceases, the treated paper is 
dried. To this end the treated paper is laid 
upon a smooth surface on blotting paper 
‘when practicable ) and exposed until the 
odor of neither benzene nor carbon tetra- 
chloride can be detected longer. When dry, 
if too much wax appears in places on the 
surface of the paper it may be smoothed over 
with the camel’s-hair brush moistened with 
the solvent. 

For protection of book bindings the British 
Museum employs a solution of beeswax in 
hexane. In the method outlined below Halo- 
wax has been substituted for beeswax and 
benzene and carbon tetrachloride ts used as 
the solvent. 

Procedure 2 

A solvent is made of equal volumes of 
carbon tetrachloride and benzene and kept 
in a tightly stoppered bottle as described 
above. 

To one liter of the solvent mixture is added 
100 grams of Halowax Number HXRD-2-25. 
The wax is allowed to dissolve in the solvent. 
Halowax Number HXRD-2-25 has a melting 
point of around 250 degrees F. It is a flex- 
ible material, and the melting point 1s far 
above the highest temperature reached during 
summer weather. After the Halowax ts dis- 
solved, 200 grams of anhydrous lanolin is dis- 
solved in the mixture. If hydrous lanolin 1s 
used, about 300 grams are required, since 
hydrous material contains approximately 35 
per cent of water. In case anhydrous lanolin 
cannot be obtained and the hydrous material 
is used, after solution has taken place a layer 
of water mixture collects at the top, on stand- 
ing. The lower layer should be separated by 
use of separatory funnel. After the halowax 
and lanolin are completely dissolved, 50 mil- 
iliters of cedarwood oil is added. is solu- 
liliters of cedarwood oil is added. This solu 
tion should be kept in a tightly stoppered 
bottle. 

The solution may be applied to the book 
binding as a spray, but we have found it 
preferable to use a camel’s-hair brush. Care 
is taken that a uniform coating is applied to 
the binding. The book is held or placed in 
an open position until dry. The solvent mix- 
ture dries quickly, since the solvent compo- 
nents have a high vapor tension. When dry, 
if too much wax appears in places it may be 
smoothed by the brush dipped into the solvent. 


Discussion 
Manuscripts so treated by the above method 
are protected from atmospheric action. The 
paper always seems to be strengthened and 
very fragile pieces become susceptible of safe 
handling if careful. Breaks in the wax film, 


due to bending or impact for instanee, can he 
readily replaced by brushing with the dis- 
solved wax or with the solvent. The quantity 
of halowax may be varied depending on the 
material to be treated. 

The softer waxes generally impart a_yel- 
lowish color, are prone to stick but are more 
pliable and probably give a better protection 
from the atmosphere. The harder waxes, 
such as the above noted, impart no color, do 
not stick even under considerable pressure 
and rather high temperatures. They are more 
apt to crack or break on rough handling. Per- 
haps a satistactory compromise may be ob 
tained by mixing two or more waxes, How- 
ever, our experiments favor the use of the 
hard wax as stated. 

Due to the rapid evaporation of the carbon 
tetrachloride and benzene, the solution becomes 
more concentrated when allowed to stand in 
the air. Vor this reason the solution should 
never be allowed to stand in the open except 
when being used, If the solution becomes too 
concentrated more of the carbon tetrachloride- 
benzene mixture should be added, 

If previous cleaning of the manuscript is 
desired, the procedure described by J. C. 
Fitzpatrick is suggested.’ After waxing the 
manuscript can be conveniently cleaned or 
washed, although care should be exercised to 
carefully remove any excess water from the 
surtace of the paper. 

No ink has yet been encountered which dis- 
solves or “runs” in the wax or the solution, 
and the dried film produces no appreciable 
diminution of legibility. 

Carbon tetrachloride and benzene can be 
obtained on the market cheaply and in the 
pure form. Although the latter is explosive 
a mixture of the two forms a solution that 
is not explosive. However, reasonable precau- 
tions should be observed. This solvent, aside 
from being cheaper and easier to obtain, forms 
a more homogeneous solution than does hexane. 

The halowax used has a higher melting 
point than beeswax and is easier to obtain on 
the market. This treatment protects the book 
from the atmosphere, the halowax and lanolin 
forming a waterproof film after the solvent 
has evaporated. The lanolin gives the oil pro- 
tection to book bindings, especially in the case 
of leather bindings. The lanolin does not 
become rancid on standing. The quantities 
of halowax and lanolin may be varied depend- 
ing on the particular binding to be treated. 
For treating book bindings Halowax Number 
HXRD-2-25 is used instead of Number 1013 
that is used for manuscripts. This is due to 
the fact that the Number HXRD-2-25 is a 
more flexible material and is more desirable, 
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especially in the case of leather or any flexible 
binding. Book bindings so treated can be 
cleaned without damage to the bindings. The 
coating produces no appreciable change in 
color. 

The halowax itself is an efficient repellent 
towards fungus diseases and towards insects 
and rodents. In case that further treatment 
with insecticides or fungicides is desired, 
these may be added to the solution (provided 
they are soluble in the solvent) and applied 
at the same time. The fire hazard is generally 
decreased by the wax. 
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The formula for treating manuscripts ws 
tested and approved by Professor F. k. 
Cameron and by the Library of the Universi: 
of North Carolina. The method of treating 
book bindings was worked out with the advice 
of Professor C. FE. Bolser of Dartmouth Co!- 
lege, and tested and approved by the Bake: 
Library of Dartmouth. 

Halowax may be obtained from the Halo- 
wax Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, Ne\ 
York City, the cedar oil from any drug store 
and the other materials from any chemical 
supply house. 


A Student’s Library at the State 
University of 


By ROBERT A. MILLER 


Supervisor of Departmental Libraries, State University of lowa 


HE DAILY LIFE of the students at 

the State University of Iowa is socially 

centered at the lowa Memorial Union, 
They come to the Union for their mail, for 
their meals, or tor their recreation. Univer- 
sity parties, lec- 
tures, receptions, 
concerts and ex- 
hibits are a few 
of the functions 
that currently 
take place within 
the building. 

Occupying as it 
does such a vital #@ 
position in cam- 
pus life, the Un- 
ion affords an 
excellent location 
for a recreational 
reading room. 
The possibility of 
starting a library 
within the build- 
ing for student 
reading has been 
considered at var- 
ious times in the past and, in fact, a collec- 
tion was assembled some years ago by way 
of experiment. Briefly, this experiment failed 
because a definite control and follow-up were 
lacking, due in part to the fact that the col- 
lection was not given a room of its own. 
The present library is now eight months old. 

Its planning and successful activity are the 
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results of the combined efforts of Mr. Milton 
Ik. Lord, director of the University Libraries 
(recently resigned to become director of the 
Boston Public Library), Mr. Rufus H. Fitz- 
gerald, director of the lowa Memorial Union, 
and a committee 
of the Student 
Union Board. It 
is an interesting 
feature to note 
that the impetus 
leading to the 
foundation of the 
present room 
came mainly from 
the Student 
Board. Their in- 
terest in the pro- 
ject has never 
slackened and 
they are continu- 
ally working for 
its improvement. 

The collection 
numbers some 
seven hundred 
books which have 
been selected carefully after a thorough 
culling of requests and book lists. The stu- 
dents were largely responsible in securing 
lists of suggested titles, many of which 
came directly from the student body. The 
actual work of purchasing was handled by the 
University Libraries. Being as it is a collec- 
tion for recreational reading, it is natural that 
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fiction should be the largest single class, and 
it comprises roughly one-third of the whole. 
Other representative sections are: literature 
20 per cent (including drama, poetry, essays, 
literary history and criticism) ; history 11 per 
cent; fine arts I1 per cent; biography 6 per 
cent; social sciences 6 per cent; philosophy 5 
per cent, One of the principles in the selec- 
tion of these books has been towards a greater 
inclusion of contemporary works. Some 
standard classics have been necessary, of 
course, and the seasoning of the old with the 
new has added flavor to the collection. Edi- 
tions in attractive bindings, or with good illus- 
trations, have been chosen in preference to 
the less expensive reprint series. Very few of 
the latter are on the shelves. Especial atten- 
tion was given to the choice of “picture books” 
as a means of appealing to casual readers and 
as an enticement for the non-reader. No sets 
as such were purchased. The shelves are 
therefore unusually varied and the soft colors 
of the bindings make them even more attrac- 
tive. Current periodicals are not kept with 
the collection, but may be found in other parts 
of the building. The books are read within 
the library only. 

The room itself, which opens on to the main 
lounge of the Union building, measures ap- 
proximately thirty-four by forty feet. The 
furnishings are cheerful and comfortable, with 
easy chairs, settees, small tables and a bench 
in front of the open fireplace. For those who 
wish to smoke a few stands and trays are con- 
veniently placed. A heavy rug of dark green 
and window hangings suggest a peaceful nook 
for quiet hours. A desk of oak contains the 
library records, and harmonizes well with the 
cherry and maple woods of the chairs and 
settees. The wall cases are also of oak and 
are darkly stained. The atmosphere is one of 
ease and comfort without over-emphasis. Its 
simple purpose is to be a home library for the 
students. The library is supervised by a hos- 
tess-librarian, Miss Betty A. Soleman, whose 
salary is paid jointly by the University Libra- 
ries and the Union Board. It is her pleasant 
task to introduce new readers to the collection, 
to follow up the students’ reading interests 
and to control the use of the room. 

No definite publicity was given to the open- 
ing of this library. It was organized during 
the summer months and was ready for use at 
the beginning of the school year. To quote 
from the hostess’ report: 

“Here, with the opening of the fall term, the young 
library was discovered by students and began to 
thrive. From the beginning there has been no dith- 
culty in ‘putting it across’. Its location, in the heart 
of the student center, enables it to rub elbows with 
nearly every campus activity. The readiness with 
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which most students catch the spirit of the thing is 
gratifying. They are interested; they point to it as 
‘their’ library; they frequently offer constructive 
suggestions about new books; they explain to visitors 
that here, as in a home library, one comes to read 
books, not to borrow them, and they seem to respect 
that principle of its operation. 


The Furnishings of the Students’ Library are 
Cheerful and Comfortable 


“One effective way of stimulating interest in the 
library and certain of its volumes has been to set 
aside an evening, now and then, for an informal talk 
by a... devotee of some subject of literary interest 
About twenty-five student guests’ settle comfortably 
around the grate fire, and not infrequently turn the 
book-talk into a general conversation with their inter- 
ested interruptions . . . On one occasion the guests 
forgot to go home and prolonged the spirited discus- 
sion and recitation of Negro poetry until a flourish 
of janitors’ keys announced closing time. The Mak- 
ing of a Book and Old and Rare Books are subjects 
that have already been taken up, and an enthusiastic 
new library committee is busy making plans for 
future meetings. While the exhibit of Fifty Books 
of the Year is being displayed in the Union, a dis- 
tinguished collector will visit us and devote an 
evening to discussion of these volumes.” 

There is no question that the little library is 
successful. Campus comment has been unani- 
mously enthusiastic. The keynote of its suc- 
cess appears to be in its social approach to the 
student. By its location, it enjoys the advan- 
tage of not being identified with required read- 
ing libraries, and escapes also the institutional 

1 Because of the limited space in the room, the book talks 
are attended only by invited student guests, who receive 


written invitations from the student library committee, act- 
ing through the hostess-librarian. 
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characterizes the usual 


atmosphere that 
“browsing room.” 

From partial statistics kept over a period of 
the first three months, it is evident “that men 
use the library far more than women and are 
less apt to confine their reading to fiction.... 
Women, for the most part, seem to lean 
toward criticism, drama, and ... . the better 
type of fiction.” The popular novelists are 
Dreiser, Buck, Cather, Vicki Baum, Gals- 
worthy, Rélvaag, Walpole, and Aldrich. Some 
non-fiction books that seem to see constant use 
are Adams’ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, The 
Terry-Shaw Letters, Wood’s Heavenly Dis- 
course, and Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals. 

A healthy sign in the activity of any library 
is the demand it experiences for ‘“seasonable 
reading.” On one occasion, a visitor was be- 
ing shown the library. The scene that greeted 
him must have been both amusing and gratify- 
ing. “Profound silence reigned in the room, 
disturbed only by the hastily turned pages of 
Scaramouche the King-Maker. Across the 
way loomed the unmistakable scarlet and black 
cover of Captain Blood Returns, The eyes of 
a girl near the fire were glued on her copy of 
The King’s Minion. In the immediate fore- 
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ground a boy rested comfortably on the hack 
of his neck, for all the world as though |e 
were intent upon pouring the contents of 7 he 
Sea Hawk down his throat, and over his shou!- 
der the gaudy cover-figure of Captain Blood 
himself glared forth from a display rack on 
the table. So real was the concentration upon 
these swashbuckling tales that not an eve 
strayed from a page to see Rafael Sabatini 
smiling in the doorway.” 

The Iowa Memorial Union Library offers 
not service in the ordinary sense, but merely 
the opportunity for good recreational reading. 
Wherever student life has a center, there is a 
possible location for a reading library. The 
dormitory, for example, is a logical place for 
such a collection, and there are at present 
libraries of this nature-in the dormitories of 
the University of Chicago, Harvard University 
and the Iowa State College at Ames. It may 
even be feasible to establish small collections 
in fraternity, sorority, or society houses. The 
student is well worth any effort made on his 
behalf, even if it is a matter of Mahomet 
going to the mountain. But Mahomet must be 
prudent in the control of his gifts and wise 
enough to stimulate the appetite of his moun- 
tain for more of his gifts. 


November 


Perhaps I needed something gray and brown 
And did not know it, something spent and bare, 
That morning on the back-road in November. 
If you had told me that I wanted fulness, 

Or life, or God, I should have nodded “Yes”; 
3ut not a bush of berries,—not a mountain! 
—Yet so it was: fantastic needs like these, 
Blind bottom hungers like the urge in roots, 
Elbowed their way out, jostling me aside; 

A need of steadiness, that caught at mountains, 
A need of straightness, satisfied with cedars, 

A need of brightness, cozened with a bush. 
—Whatever it was I needed, know I found it! 


——From Outcrop, 
By Epna St. Vincent MILLAy. 


A Photograph and Lantern Slide 
Catalog in the Making 


By LYDIA ELIZABETH KOHN 


Attributor, Classifier, and Cataloger of Photographs and Slides, The Chicago An 
Institute, Ryerson Library 


ISUAL INSTRUCTION as a first aid 

to education is now an established fact 

and the number of librarians facing the 
problem of housing and cataloging photo- 
graphs and slides increases year by year. | 
would say that the housing of this material 
depends largely upon its use, whether it is a 
public school collection, a collection for the 
general public, or a university collection for 
professors only. Also whether there are open 
files as in the Art Institute or closed files as in 
most libraries and museums. 

The Chicago Board of Education has over 
100,000 slides which are made up into sets and 
housed in the boxes in which they are sent 
to the various schools. By this method the 
value of each slide is only as great as its 
value to the set in which it is found. It may 
be of value to a dozen other sets but one is 
not aware of it. The Art Institute, Ryerson 
Library, has about 75,000 photographs and 
slides. The photographs are housed in steel 
cases and the slides in reinforced catalog 
drawers. This material is used by its museum 
lecturers, by history of art instructors in the 
Art Institute, by university professors, artists, 
ministers, women’s clubs, settlement workers, 
public school teachers, etc. It has been sent 
to every state in the Union, also to Canada, 
Mexico, Hawaii, and, before the war, slides 
on American painting were sent to London. 
It has open files and its patrons of Chicago 
and Cook County are encouraged to come and 
make their own selection. Its problem is a 
peculiar one; it must satisfy both the special- 
ist and the non-specialist. 

You remember, “way back,” we were ad- 
vised that a catalog is not a learned treatise 
intended for special scholars only? That it is 
the key which is to open the door of knowl- 
edge to a partly learned and a not quite so 
learned public, the key must turn easily, and 
a good catalog must be a compromise? So we 
set out to find the key which was to unlock the 
treasures hidden in the 30,000 photographs 
and slides which comprised the collection in 
1916. We did not then realize that we were 
entering uncharted seas. 


As in cataloging books, when the slide or 
photograph is received, either by purchase or 
gift, it is given an accession number and it is 
by this accession number that it is charged for 
circulating. The accession number, the thumb 
mark, the label for artist and title having been 
placed on the cover glass side of the slide, and 
the Art Institute label on the reverse side, it 
is sent to the cataloger. In the actual process 
of cataloging we treat the slide and photograph 
in much the same way that we treat a book. 
Our greatest problem is the attribution, that is, 
the identification of the photograph or slide. 
The information in the accession book is only 
tentative. Many of the slides are gifts with 
only the donor’s attribution, or they have been 
reproduced from photographs which have not 
been cataloged, and we find it is not safe to 
accept the photographer's label on the photo- 
graph or the dealer’s label on the slide until 
it has been verified. Material made from 
books or plates in our own library, of course, 
has information in the book, though perhaps 
not sufficient for cataloging, and even this may 
have to be verified by more recent books on 
the subject. 

How would you like to make your own title- 
page for every book which you catalog? That 
is what we do. There is no title-page, no 
index, contents, subject matter indicated, no 
Library of Congress to have recourse to, only 
this tentative attribution. Research is made 
until the identification is complete; material 
is collected for subject headings, gallery card, 
dates, style or period. If we know the gallery 
Which contains the original painting we may 
begin at that point, if we have a recent cata- 
log of that gallery. All the information is not 
likely to be found in one book and sometimes 
a little slide will lead us a merry chase through 
many volumes written in various languages. It 
is as exciting as a modern treasure hunt. 
When we are sure we have found the correct 
information (although we have learned not to 
be sure of anything) the name and author of 
the book or books in which the information is 
found is noted on the back of the main ecard. 
This is necessary in case some one questions 
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the attribution (and someone will). It is apt 
to occur in the case of paintings, especially 
those of the Old Italian Masters since critics 
have changed many former attributions, in 
recent years, and are still changing them. 
Sometimes even the most recent books by the 
best authorities do not give absolute security. 
We read the following in Art News (April 14, 
1928) “The noisy war of attributions with its 
contradictions and its humours still goes mer- 
rily on: This picture cannot be by A, although 
‘tis signed by painter B and bears the brush 
mark of painter C, it must be by the painter D 
under the influence of E.” And we come to 
the conclusion that there is no such thing as 
infallibility in art judgments. The most that 
we can do is to keep a list of reliable art critics 
and hide behind their authority. A few of the 
most important on Italian art are: Friedlander, 
Valentiner, Mayer, Adolfo Venturi, Lionello 
Venturi, Baron von Hadeln, Hermann Voss, 
Giuseppe Fiocco, Raimond van Marle, Bern- 
hard Berenson and Richard Offner. 

An artist biography card, which is filed in 
the catalog before the main cards of the artist, 
contains the name or names by which he is 
known, the different forms of the name, dates, 
country and other information of interest. At 
the bottom of this card is given the name and 
author of the book from which the information 
is taken. Among the best books for biographi- 
cal data are the following: Thieme-Becker: 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, edited by Seemann, Leip- 
zig, 1907—-(incomplete) ; Miller und Singer: 
Allgemeines Kiinstler- Lexikon. Frankfort, 
1921; and Bénézet: Dictionnaire des Peintres, 
Sculpteurs, Dessinateurs et Graveurs, edited 
by Roger et Chernovis, Paris, 1913. 

The Art Institute collection is highly spe- 
cialized in the field of art; it includes archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, sculpture, 
painting, drawing, engraving, and the indus- 
trial arts and crafts. Items of interest relat- 
ing to these subjects call for analytical and 
added entries. The jeweler, the potter, the 
textile weaver, the furniture dealer, the book- 
maker, the wood-carver, the costumer, all 
must be kept in mind. A portrait may contain 
fine examples of period costume, jewelry, lace, 
head-gear. An interior in a painting or in 
architecture may contain good examples of 
Louis XIV furniture, a Gothic fireplace, a 
medieval ceiling, or a Gobelin tapestry. It is 
claimed that reproductions of rugs in old 
paintings are sought by dealers to determine 
the age or date of our rugs which come from 
the Near East. The “Holbein” rugs are so 
called because that artist repeatedly used them 
in his paintings. Nearly all that we know of 
Greek painting we learn from the study of 
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painted Greek pottery. The history of musi. 
cal instruments may be read in paintings and 
sculptures: the pipes of Pan, the lyre oj; 
Apollo, the psaltery of David, the violoncello 
of Saint Cecilia. Yes, photographs and slides 
require close cataloging. From a far-off west- 
ern state comes the request for “Nobility jy 
Art”; a youthful painter seeks a sea-monster 
showing the tail in action; he is satisfied with 
a mermaid by Bocklin and a sea- “nymph by 
Burne-Jones; another youth departs unsatis- 
fied because he is unable to find a Picture of 
the Devil ugly enough to suit his esthetic 
taste (a defect not attributable to the cata- 
loger). 

In enumerating our problems of cataloging, 
it is not possible to cover every phase of the 
subject, but merely to suggest an outline of 
what we have accomplished which may serve 
as a starting point for those who follow. Hovy- 
ever, we are never too busy to answer the 
questions, regarding the result of our exper} 
ences, of those who contemplate cataloging 
an art collection. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the order of procedure in every 
case should be, first, a thorough analysis, or 
diagnosis, of its individual characteristics. A 
collection with a good up-to-date catalog may 
function without a classification, but a classi- 
fication cannot take the place of a catalog. 
There are more pitfalls in the path of the 
unwary cataloger than in that of the classifier, 
Having worked out a scheme of classification 
and encased oneself in the iron-clad rule not 
to make promiscuous changes at the sugges- 
tion of those untrained in the work, the path 
is clear before one. Decisions have been made. 
Not so with the cataloger. New decisions 
must be made with each slide. 

Main entries are most tantalizing and _ re- 
quire a never-ending vigilance so that details 
a hand, a foot, a head, a piece of drapery—be 
not separated, in a dictionary catalog, from 
the whole. Some slides have more than twenty 
details and different views. Then there is the 
question of titles. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is one thing a painting does not 
possess and that is a title. It is impossible to 
enter it under all the different titles found. 
The best way out is to accept the title which 
is given in the most recent catalog of the 
gallery which contains the original painting. 

Changes in attributions are another prob- 
lem. Having completed the classifying an 
cataloging of Greek and Roman sculpture 
with the confidence that it was a piece of work 
of which we could be justly proud—for had 
we not made due note on the various cards: 
“This head does not belong to this bust,” 
“Only the head is ancient, the statue is 
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modern,” “Hands of another statue have been 
applied to this statue since this picture was 
taken,”’—picture our consternation when an- 
nouncement was made in Art and Archaeology 
(April 1928) that since the recent excavations 
instituted by Mussolini they were removing 
heads of statues from bodies and bodies from 
heads and substituting those recently discov- 
ered! Notes on the catalog cards concerning 
replicas or copies of a painting and the gallery 
in which found will be of value in tracing 
them if later they find their way to your col- 
lection; also the name of the artist, or artists, 
to whom the painting was formerly attributed 
and the name of the author of the attribution. 
| might continue to enumerate but there is still 
the classification scheme to be discussed. 

Miss Sarah Louise Mitchell, librarian of the 
Ryerson, was the first to sense the importance 
of a classified catalog in the department. In- 
quiries were sent to the museums, universities, 
and libraries which we thought might have 
worked out a scheme that we could adapt to 
our purpose. Although we gained valuable 
information from those who responded, no 
two had used the same plan. One had started 
with Dewey but had detoured often enough 
to care for its own special needs. Another 
had set out with the Library of Congress but 
it too had strayed from the straight and nar- 
row way. Among the others there was one 
similarity, letters were used instead of figures, 
arbitrary letters. 

We felt we must have something more tan- 
gible, something that would enable the patron 
to find what he wanted without an interpreter 
in constant attendance. The assistants in the 
Photograph and Slides Department, not library 
trained; the routine work, such as typing, 
marking and filing of material done by stu- 
dents from the schools of the Art Institute, 
added to our aforementioned problems, played 
an important part in the charting of our 
course. We finally built up our scheme by 
using letters which bore a direct relation to 
the photograph and slide to be classed. The 
result is a classification easily interpreted, 
simple enough for a small collection, elastic 
enough for a large one, with a consistency 
that is “a jewel and not a mule.” We have 
found a key that unlocks our hidden treasures, 
although, at times, it may not turn as easily as 
we might wish. Many museums have adopted 
our scheme, but we make no claim that it will 
adapt itself in its entirety to all art collections, 
for no two respond to the same treatment. 
For a university collection I suggest a differ- 
ent arrangement: a general collection of not 
more than 10,000 slides, for the use of the 
general public, will function easily with a sim- 
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plification of this scheme. (Photographs and 
slides circulated in 1931 numbered 107,715.) 

It has been our object to keep the classifica- 
tion simple and to make the catalog a supple- 
ment to it by bringing out, in it, all the re- 
quired information. Styles or periods of 
architecture and schools of painting are not 
incorporated in the class number. We find 
more people study art by country than by 
period or style; such an arrangement, for a 
general collection, with open files, would cause 
great confusion to a public not versed in art 
history. There is, often, a wide divergence 
of opinion among art critics, concerning its 
historic development; as a result of the over- 
lapping of centuries in the erection of many 
of the old historic buildings, many styles of 
architecture are frequently found in one struc- 
ture, and by a style arrangement, details of 
the same building would be separated; it is 
difficult to divide Indian architecture into 
marked styles and periods. 

As for schools of painting, it requires a 
specialist to tell offhand to which of the 
numerous schools an artist belongs. Teachers 
of art history know their styles and their 
periods, and with our arrangement can easil\ 
assemble their material. In our scheme, 
ancient art has a chronological period arrange- 
ment, and modern art a geographic arrange 
ment. Architecture is entered under the name 
of the city and the building; painting and 
sculpture under the name of the artist. The 
Cutter-Sanborn Alphabetic Order Table is 
used for the city and for the name of the 
artist. Architectural sculpture is classed 
with sculpture, but entered under the name 
of the city and building, since the sculpture 
of historic edifices is better known by the 
building in which found than by the sculptor, 
In many cases the name of the sculptor being 
unknown. We look upon the fagade of a 
cathedral as one vast picture in stone or 
marble, each statue or relief being a detail of 
the whole. 

We follow the Dewey subject grouping as 
far as possible. According to Dewey, 726.64 
Do4—represents a book by Durand on 
French cathedrals. According to our scheme 
AF P23 Re Nel represents the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, at Paris, exterior view. ‘The 
addition of a third line to the classification 
enables us to keep together different views 
and details of the object cataloged. 

The Minor Arts, or, Decorative Arts and 
Crafts, whichever name is chosen, are en- 
tered: ¢1) under the name of the craft; (2) 
the technical sub-division; (3) country of 
manufacture; (4) historical by date: sub- 
divisions must be worked out by the indi- 
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vidual library as they depend largely upon 
definite needs. The scheme includes five large 
divisions: Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Graphic arts, and Minor arts, W ith their sub- 
divisions. It is arranged in three lines: The 


first line includes (1) Class, (2) Period or 
Country; The second line includes (1) City, 
or Painter, (2) Class of building, or Subject 
of painting ; The third line includes (1) Name 
of building, or Title of painting, (2) In archi- 
tecture the part of building represented, (3) 
The number of that particular view in the 
collection, and details of it. Tables for class 
and subdivisions follow. 


CLASSIFICATION For PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN 
SLIDES 
Tables Used For Architecture. 


Crass Division. 
Incient ~ Modern 

Ao Prehistoric. A AL —Algeria. 
Egyptian. A Ar —Arabia. 
Babylonian, Assyrian, A Au —Australia. 
Chaldean, Hittite. 
Phoenician, Cypriote. A Aus —Austria. 

i Persian. AB —Be Igium. 

As Hebrew. AC —Canada. 

A6 Aegean (or Minoan). etc. 

AJ Greek, 

Etruscan, 

Ag Roman. 

ipyect Divisions For Boru ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


D Dwellings. 

Da Apartment houses, etc. 

De Castles. Chateaux. Palaces. ete. 
Dh Hotels. {nns. 

Dp Private houses. 

Dx Misc. Clubs. ete. 


E Educational. 

EL Libraries. 

Em Museums. Art Galleries. ete. 

Es Schools. Universities. Colleges. etc. 


Ex Misc. 


M Military. 

Mf Forts. Fortifications. City gates. City walls. 
Arsenals. ete. 

Mo Monuments. Arches. Gateways. Memorials. 
(when not in sculpture). 


P Public. 

Pb Business. Office buildings. Banks. etc. 
Pe Civic: Court houses. State houses. ete. 

P£ Federal (national) Post-Offices. ete. 

Pm Manufactories. 

Pr Recreation: theatres. Opera-houses. Cafes. 


etc. 
Pt Transportation: R.R. stations. 
Px Misc. 


Religious and Ecclest- | 3rd line clacsifica- 
astical. 

Ra Abbeys. Convents, c 
Monasteries. etc. 

Re Cathedrals. Churches. | ¢ court. 
etc. 

Rm Mosques. ete. cL cloisters. 

Rs Synagogues. d design, drawing, 


THe Liprary Jours 


Rt Temples. interior. 
kto Tombs. Mausoleums.| p plan. 
(when under | 
sculpture ). | 
Rx Mise. Y.M.C.A. etc.}s section, elevat 


(Used only for large collections) 


Crass Division. 


Architectural construction. 
details. 

FS history. 

Engineering. 

Landscape architecture and Civic art. 


Tables 


Supyecr Divisions (for Landscape architectur: 


Civic art) (for large collections) 
B Bridges (small, park) 
Cc City plans. Civic centers. etc. 
Bathing pools and beaches. 
Public gardens and parks. 
Harbours. 
Lagoons. Ponds. ete. 
City playgrounds. ete. 
Water-fronts, ete. 
Private gardens and estates. 
Garden furniture (ornaments, equipment, etc. ) 
Pergolas. Summer houses. ete. 
Streets. Squares. etc. 


Painting 


CLAss Division SAME AS ARCHITECTURE. 


Subject division Table 
A Architectural. 
An Animals. 
B Birds. 
Decorative paintings. 
Fiowers. Plants. Vines. ete. (Oriental art) 
Genre. 
Historical. 
Landscapes. 
Mythological. (Allegorical. Legendary) (ex- 
cept religious) 
Portraits (with swhdivisions) 
Religious (with subdivisions) 
Seascapes. 
Misc. 


Subdivisions. 
Portraits. R Religious. 
Portraits, female. New Testament. 
group. Old Testament. 
male, Saints. 
nude. Mary, Virgin 
Madonnas, 
Mise. Legends 


” 


Graphic Arts 
Class Division. 
Caricatures. 
Cartoons, 
Drawings. 
Engravings. Table for Subject divi- 
Etchings. sion same as Painting 
Iilustrations, 
Lithographs. 
Posters. 
Wood-engravings. 
Sculpture 
Crass Diviston Same As ARCHITECTURE. 


Subject Divisions 
Same Tables used for Painting. 


AC 
AD 
AH 
AE 
AL 
| 
Pf 
Pg 
Pm 
Pn 
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Architectural Scuipture 


Entered under the city and name of building. 


Minor Arts 


(Arranged alphabetically by name of craft, except 


Design) 


Mr Design. Composition, Stencils 
Basketry. 

M7 Book-Arts. 

Mio Ceramics. 

M13. Costume. 

Mio. Glass. 

Mig Glyptie Arts. 

M22 Heraldry. 

Mes Interior Decoration. 

Leather work. 


31 Metal. 


M34 Mosaics. 
M37. Musical Instruments. 


Myo Stone work 

M43 Textile art and Needle work. 
M46 Theatre Arts. 
M49 Wood work. 

SUBDIVISION. 
Mio Ceramics. 


I Designs (not applied) 

2 Decorations from (when separate from 
object) 

Pottery (obysects) 

Faiénce. 

Stoneware. 

«Tile. 

4 Porcelain (objects) 


Al (figurines ) 

7 

& Method of making 
Mise. 


A Few Examepces OF SHetr Lists 


Irchitecture 


Anctent 


A7 \thens. Parthenon. 
A& Rt Exterior from northwest. 
P el 


(ace.no.) Ancient Greek. 
P el. 1 (would he detail of this slide) 
= 2 (would he different view) 


Modern 
AF Kheims. Notre-Dame 
R46 Re Exterior, fagade, west. 12th-15the 
N el 


(ace.no.) Gothic 

AF Rheims. Notre-Dame. 

Ryo Re Interior; nave, looking west. 13the. 

N il 

(ace.no.) Gothic. 

ACCES: Chicago. The Art Institute of Chicago 

C53 Em Exterior, facade, west. 1893. 

A el 

(ace.no.) Itahan Renaissance ty} 
Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, archi- 


tects 
Architectural sculpture 
S F Rheims. Notre-Dame. Sculpture. 
R4y6nn Rn The Last judgment 12th-15the 
Cace.no.) North fagade, portal 
Gothic 
Sculpture. 
Donatello 
1067 Rs Saint George. 1416. 
G1 Front three-quarters lett. 


(acc.no.) Renaissance 
Florence. Museo nazionale 


Painting. 
PH Rembrandt 


R38 Pf Young girl at an open half-door; or, 


The orphan 1045 
G1 


(ace.no.) Chicago. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


Fresco-painting 
P it Raphael. 


Roaif Farnesina frescos: Triumph of Gala- 


tea, 
Gi 
(ace.no.) Renaissance. 
Rome. Farnesina. 


Vinor Arts 


Mto.3 Pottery. English. 18the. (late) 
E58 (18) Liverpool ware. Lustre rim bowl 
L 1 


€ace:.no, ) Chicago. The Art Institute of Chicago 


Cave of the Winds 


West Wind, calling when the long shadows are 


falling, 


And the sun has painted clouds ta smoky red, 
Seize my hand, O West Wind, and run me weary 
breathle ss 
To a fire and a table and a bed; 


Naught ask I of dreams, nor even the thought 
of wonder, 
Nothing but the silence and the damp, 
The dim glow of the embers as they fade to 
gray and sable, 
And flicker of a friendly firefly lamp! 
~——Ilrom dirs and Graces, 


By J. W. Broruerton 
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FB; stv: DAY has come and gone— 


guietly as becomes America, “The 

tumult and shouting dies” and we shall 
al] settle down to face the future in the co- 
operation nobly assured in the President’s fine 
message to the President-elect, The dis- 
heartened in the contest wil) become heartened, 
and the heartened will find that the millen- 
nium is not just “around the corner. The 
change has been made in accord with the 
counsel of Mr. Coolidge in 1920, and though 
the depression will not be disposed of by the 
recipe of either party, it will pass, sooner or 
later, and the sun of prosperity will again 
shine. Librarians have now their opportunity 
to promote good citizenship by taking advan- 
tage of the interest the election has aroused 
in urging such reading as will prepare our 
citizens to act intelligently, especially on the 
economic issues before the country. The shel- 
ves should be strengthened with books bear- 
ing on such subjects, even though the book 
funds are lessened and every effort should 
be made to circulate “books with a purpose” 
in these fields. Let us all rise to the 


opportunity. 
A the publishing and sale of subscription 

books has been formulated by the 
National Association of Book Publishers in 
cooperation with a committee of librarians 
representing the American Library Associa- 
tion. It was felt that the desired results could 
be best obtained by preparing, circulating, and 
urging the adoption of a code of standard 
practice acceptable to both organizations and 
the seventeen resolutions, printed elsewhere, 
are indicative of a concerted effort to elimi- 
nate unethical practices which are detrimental 
to the public and the publisher alike. 


A N EXCEPTIONAL example of the sci- 


e 
FAIR and wise code of practice for 


entific method, in its careful and even 
meticulous investigation, is given by 
the paper on “Mildew and Book” from Dee 
W. Minier of the Los Angeles Public Library. 
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After making careful investigation of the 
nature of the fungus which is mildew, it was 
found that the growth of this bothersome 
vegetable depended on temperature and 
R(elative) Humidity) and that below a 
temperature of 80 degrees and a R. H. oj 
80 per cent it was discouraged and practically 
checked. The results were next applied to 
the remedy of the disease. The three reme- 
dies suggested are rather costly for application 
except by large libraries with proper budgets, 
which therefore keep newspaper files, partic- 
ularly of the locality, for permanent preserva- 
tion. The third method, as the paper sug- 
gests, may, however, be quite generally applied 
and is worthy of adoption where possible. 
Another valuable investigation was made at 
the University of North Carolina, as described 
in J. P. Sanders’ paper on “Preservation ot 
Manuscripts and Bindings,” The outcome of 
this was the selection of a specific kind of wax 
in volatile solution, so that if sprayed or 
otherwise applied a coating of wax would be 
left which would not interfere with the 
cleaned binding. Both these subjects are of 
great technical interest, especially in the 
larger Sibraries. 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN iis _ this 
year confronted with a sertous and 
difficult dilemma, or rather trilemma. 
Circulation has increased for the help and 
solace of the unemployed, which means nor- 
mally more work for more assistants. The 
budget authorities lessen appropriations and 
the librarian is urged to save every penny, 
and turn savings back to the public treasury 
at the turn of the year. This means limiting 
the number of the staff, leaving vacant posts 
unfilled and using substitutes as little as pos- 
sible. It is a hard problem to solve. The 
librarian of the Erie, Pa, Library, Miss Char- 
lotte Evans, has taken a medial course in 
this perplexity. She reports that out of the 
$67,396 appropriation she has saved enough 
to turn back $1,837 into the public funds, that 
she is handling a circulation increased by 
47,430 volumes over last year, and she has 
kept the staff and substitutes down to the 
narrowest limit with three places unfilled, and 
some assistants working on hourly instead of 
daily pay. Some will criticize this report on 
the ground that every dollar should have been 
spent, instead of turned back, to provide 
adequate assistants to meet the greater needs, 
while others will praise the vigorous economy 
which at least shows that the library is en- 
deavoring with other municipal offices to meet 
the financial exigency. It is difficult indeed 
to render a fair verdict. 
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Librarian 


ple Library Cataloging, published by the 

American Library Association in 1927, 
a revised edition of which is now in prepara- 
tion, is a Kentuckian and a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky. Her library career 
was begun in ror1r, when she took the Ap- 
prentice Course of the Louisville Free Public 
Library and at the same time served as 
assistant in one of the branch libraries. The 
Library School of the University of Wiscon- 
sin was the scene of her professional train- 
ing, in 1912-13. After an interlude oi general 
library work as librarian of the Department 
of Hygiene of Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., she entered the field in which she has 


See GREV AKERS, author of Sim- 


since specialized. Miss Akers was cataloger 
at the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N. D., from 1920 to 1922; teacher of 
cataloging and classification at the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin from 
1922 to 1928, at the same time serving as 
one of the field visitors of the Wisconsin lree 
Library Commission ; and teacher of the same 
subjects at University College, the University 
of Chicago, during the academic years 1920- 
1930. Three years of studv for her doctorate 
at the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago followed. She is Acting- 
Director of this school for the year 1932-33. 
Miss Akers ts now associate professor at the 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., where she 
has classes in cataloging and classification. She 
received the degree of Ph.D. in August, 1932. 

Simple Library Cataloging is a by-product 
of her experiences in Wisconsin as a field 
visitor. The untrained librarians there had 
many questions to ask, and these inquiries 
recurred to Miss Akers as she wrote her book. 
She endeavored to tell her readers what they 
needed to know, and to forestall other ques- 
tions which it had not occurred to them to 
ask. “TI can not even say that I have always 
longed to write!” she says. “I do enjoy the 
work involved in finding out enough about a 
subject to write something on it. I should so 
much rather teach them in person than write 
something for them to read. Then, if it is 
not clear they can ask questions. Ii they do 
not agree with me, we can discuss the point.” 

Other teaching experience was gained in 
the summers of 1928 and 1929 at the summer 
library school of Louisiana State University ; 
and two summers as substitute in the Refer- 
ence Catalog Division of the New York Pub- 


Susan Grey Akers 


lic Library, in 1917 and 1920, gave an insight 
into the intricate processes of cataloging in 
a very large library. 

It is a far cry from Wisconsin to China, 
but the gap has been bridged by a Chinese 
translation of Simple Library Cataloging made 
by Samuel Tsu Yung Seng, director of Boone 
Library School, Central China College, Wu- 
chang, which was published in 1929. Miss 
Akers can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that fundamental principles of practice in 
cataloging and classification are much the 
same in any language or country. 


Tue ActuaL gain in membership in the 
Special Libraries Association during the last 
vear is very good. According to the reports 
of officers and committees, it shows a total of 
266 members added in the year, and only go 
resignations. The membership at present is 
1,690—the largest in the history of the Or- 
ganization. 
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A.L. A. Regional Conference 


Des Moines, Iowa, October 12-15 


Tue Five State Regional Conference of the 
American Library Association comprising the 
state library associations of Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Nebraska convened 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 12 to 15, 1932. 
Registration opened at 9:30 A.M. and delegates 
used the free time of the morning and after- 
noon in registering, viewing the exhibits, or 
following their own inclinations. 

At 4 P.M. a fifteen minute talk was broad- 
cast by Harry Miller Lydenberg, president of 
the American Library Association, over radio 
stations WHO-WOC,. From 4 to 5:40 P.M. 
tea was served to the visitors in the Library 
Commission offices. At 8 p.m., following a 
pageant in honor of Columbus Day, depicting 
the landing of Columbus, presented by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Des Moines Chap- 
ter of the National Italian-American Civic 
League, Miss Ida M. Day, vice-president of 
the Kansas Library Association, called the 
First General Session to order. 

On Thursday morning, October 13, the 
five separate state associations held their 
breakfasts and business meetings, minutes of 
which were kept by the state association secre- 
taries. A meeting of Library Commission 
Workers, called by Miss Julia Robinson, was 
held in the Library Commission offices at 
10:30 A.M. A demonstration of educational 
talking pictures, brought by the University of 
Chicago Press, was given on the mezzanine 
floor at 11 A.M. The official photograph was 
taken at the Tast door of the hotel at 
11:45 A.M. At noon the Conference Luncheon 
was held in the Ballroom with Miss E. 
Joanna Hagey, president of the Iowa Library 
Association, presiding. With Miss Hagey, at 
the speakers’ table, were Mr. Charles J. Finger 
and his daughter, Helen Finger, and the 
chairmen of Sections and Round Tables of 
the conference. Miss Hagey introduced Mr. 
Finger, who spoke on “What’s On My Mind 
About Books and Things.” Tea was served 
by the Des Moines Library Staff in the Des 
Moines Public Library auditorium following 
the adjournment of the Large Libraries 
Section. 

At 6:30 P.M. all registered at the conference 
were the gue@sts of the Hertzberg Bindery at 
a dinner-dance at the Tearoom of Younker 
}rothers. Various library school groups occu- 
pied separate tables at this event. While some 
remained to dance and sing and enjoy other 
entertainment provided by the host, the Hertz- 


berg Bindery, others left at 8:30 P.M. to visit 
the Drake University-Municipal Observatory 
where a view of Saturn was had through th: 
large telescope and brief talks on astronom) 
were given by Prof. Jessup and his assistants. 

On Friday morning, October 14, two sep- 
arate breakfast groups met at the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, the Teachers College Libra- 
rians, with Miss Anna V. Jennings and _ the 
Library Commission Workers, with Miss Julia 
Kobinson presiding. 


First 
General Session 

REPRESENTATIVES trom lowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ilinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon, and New York were among the 
523 delegates to the A. L. A. Regional Con- 
ference who were welcomed to Des Moines, 
at the First General Session held in the West 
sallroom of the Fort Des Moines Hotel on 
October 12 at 8:00 p.m., by Miss Ida Day 
of the Kansas State Library in the absence 
of the Chairman, Carroll P. Baber of State 
Teachers College, I:mporia, Kansas. Mr. 
red. T. Van Lieu, substituting for the 
Mayor of Des Moines who was unable to 
attend the meeting, extended greetings and 
welcome to Des Moines. Mr. Van Liew said 
in part: “The one idea that I might bring 
to vou this evening is simply that civilization 
in our better times has brought certain out- 
Among them is that of the public h- 
brary. Another is recreation, and still a third 
is reclamation, so we have instead of the 
old three R’s, Reading, Recreation, and Re- 
clamation, Assaults will be made upon 
tax-levving bodies to cut down these out- 
posts, and I would impress it upon vou this 
evening to do all that you can in your power 
and use all your influence to save the out- 
posts of the library.” Mr. John C. DeMar, 
President of the Des Moines Public Library 
Board, extended to the delegates a welcome 
in behalf of the Library Board of the City. 
Mr. DeMar emphasized the burdens that are 
now put upon public libraries, burdens that 
are heavier than they have ever been hereto- 
fore, not only in the increasing numbers that 
are using the library, but also in the people 
who are unemployed and are seeking ways 
to occupy their minds and time. “Tax bodies 
are requiring you to curtail expense, and it 
is imperative that you do this,” said Mr. 


posts. 
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DeMar. “You are not going to go along with 
the same amount to spend that you have had 
in the past. You are going to have to cur- 
tail: vou are going to have to curtail more 
than in the past. That is one of the big 
problems that you have to discuss and that 
you have to meet.” Following Mr. DeMar, Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, Dean of lowa Librarians, 
prought greetings and a welcome to the group. 
He said in part: “We lowa Librarians cordi- 
ally and heartily welcome you, recognizing 
vou as representative missionaries of the great 
Twentieth Century Library Movement. You 
have honored us by your presence and 
cheered us by your zeal and enthusiasm, and 
will encourage us by your interesting experi- 
ences and valuable suggestions. We of lowa 
are proud of our association with you of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota and Missouri. 
With us you represent the great Northwest 
of history,—‘the granary of the world,’ the 
nursery of giant men and noble, resourceful 
women... . Our mission as librarians is not 
only to supply the needs of seekers after 
knowledge, but also to give free access to over- 
flowing fountains of inspiration, to provide 
means of escape from deadening drudgery, 
to minister to ailing minds, to lift the lowly 
to a soul-satisfving upper air, to impart to 
the depressed new hope, new ambition, new 
zeal, new courage. Our mission does not end 
with the individual. We are pioneers in 
the social world—the world of organized so- 
cietv. Society as organized is narrow and 
must be broadened. It is self-centered and 
must be widened until it includes sympathy. 
I use the word ‘sympathy’ not as synony- 
mous with ‘pity, but in the Greek sense 
of accord, community of feeling and inter- 
ests... . Impressed as I long have been with 
the librarian’s glorious heritage and exalted 
mission, | gladly welcome you, © pioneers! 
doubting not but that you will return to your 
several posts of duty with new zeal for your 
daily round of duties, newly inspired by the 
fellowship of kindred minds, and more pro- 
foundly impressed than ever before with the 
great truth that the humblest task performed 
in the line of exalted service leads to results 
infinitely important and inmeasurably far- 
reaching.” 

Following the various greetings the first 
speaker of the evening was introduced. 
Harry Miller Lydenberg of the New York 
Public Library and President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association spoke on “The Li- 
brary and the Community.” First he brought 
greetings from the National Association and 
from the New York State Association. Mr. 
Lydenberg’s address follows: 
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Mr. Lydenberg’s Address 

“To give you an idea of some of the work 
of the national association, some idea of the 
situation that faces us, let me pass on to 
vou some figures that will help us get a better 
idea ot the picture that faces us. The 
national association has for its 1933 income 
an estimated addition of about $20,000 more 
than in 1932, which on its face is encouraging, 
but unfortunately our 1932 budget is based 
on a schedule very much less than the funds 
at our command in the preceding vears. It 
means that we shall be able to go on about 
as we have this year. [t means that we have 
in immediate prospect none of the activities 
that we had hoped for. Still we shall receive 
from our sales, from our dues, about two- 
thirds of our active income. It means, there- 
tore, that you and I and each of us have an 
important responsibility to see that we back 
up to the fullest of our ability the work of 
the membership committee, help Miss Beatty 
and Miss Leavitt with this important work 
thev are doing because still two-thirds of the 
income of the Association comes from the 
hands of the individual members, not from 
outside sources, 

“Now, that’s discouraging because | am 
going to tell you that our dues are off. Since 
the beginning of the year we have found 
3,152 members forced to give up their mem- 
bership. It is encouraging to know that sev- 
eral hundred of them have said that this was 
forced on them by circumstances and_ that 
they certainly hope to come back and_ be 
reinstated as soon as funds are at hand. New 
members make our net loss only 2,598 since 
January. 

“You remember how we started off three 
years ago with our campaign for contributing 
and sustaining members. It is distressing to 
report that when we estimated our income 
from these sources as $27,000 for this year, we 
can report now but $12,000 paid in. We hope 
that by the end of the year we may have 
an income from these sources of $20,000. It 
is encouraging to see that we have had forty 
new contributing members, though that  pic- 
ture is lessened considerably by realization 
that half of them, twenty, consist of sustain- 
ing members that have dropped from the $100 
membership to the $25. Our income from the 
Booklist shows a deticit of $4,000, but this 
will probably be made up in view of the fact 
that most of our subscriptions come in at 
the end of the year. It is encouraging to 
realize that the subscriptions to the Booklist 
have not fallen off in point of numbers. 

“Now, as a warm element to this narration, 
let me assure you that one of our estimates 
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Our figures for 
DC numbers on L C cards when the estimates 
were presented were set down as $7,600 
for the year, and so far our receipts have 


has been under-manned. 


amounted to $7,900. I wish I could have 
given you that kind of underestimating for 
the others. 

“You ask how about the Carnegie money. 
You all remember, or many of you do—I 
hope many of you were at New Haven and 
experienced the thrill of that meeting—when 
we did back up the work of this committee 
in such a spirited fashion and did assure the 
world that the American Library Association 
could show as support from the public an 
increase in its income to the equivalent of 
$1,000,000; and as a result of that the Car- 
negie Corporation has decided to give us the 
$1,000,000 that we had in prospect and hope. 
We expect to receive $500,000 this month; 
the remaining $500,000 about a year from 
now. That will enable us to carry on some 
of the activities that we did carry on in the 
past, but have now, because of lack of funds, 
been compelled to discontinue. 

“Some of the activities of the Association, 
however, have not been dependent on these 
contributions, and have been carried on with 
their usual success. Let me mention the very 
important study of the prospects of coopera- 
tive cataloging; the union list of foreign 
government serials; the international library 
scholarships; the library survey of Canada; 
the regional field work in the South (this 
is the second year, and we have fairly good 
prospects that sufficient funds will be pro- 
vided for the third year) ; the Winnetka study ; 
and the work of the committee on annuities 
and pensions. And there let me give you a 
bit of news that I suppose some of you have 
received, and I am sure all of you will receive 
in a short time from headquarters. 

“The Committee on Annuities and Pensions 
met at Chicago late in September. Mr. 
Brigham has done a work of major impor- 
tance in this connection; and acting on the 
authority granted by the Council passed on 
to the Executive Board, this committee has 
entered into a tentative arrangement with an 
insurance company of unquestioned standing 
to submit to the Executive Board for con- 
sideration, and let us hope favorable action, 
a form of contract by which librarians may 
contribute to a purchase of retiring allow- 
ances, buying through the Association as we 
shall do if this goes through. We shall get 


the benefit of group rates, which will give 
us an advantage of about 12 per cent of the 
annuity that we could purchase if we went 
into the open market and bought as_ in- 
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dividuals. The scheme is flexible enough 1, 
permit us to come into it as individual libra 
rians or as a combination of our own con- 
tribution and that of the employing insti- 
tution. If the latter combination is used, ;: 
is expected that the institution will contribute 
about 4 per cent of the salary each mont), 
and the individual 5 per cent; if the other, 
that is the employee-pay-all plan, the emplovec 
will pay his 5 per cent. That money at 
probably the retiring age of sixty-five will be 
used to buy an annuity of such amount as 
the money contributed will purchase. If the 
institution or any friend of the library workers 
as a group is fortunate enough to come into 
the picture with money enough to take up 
the accrued liabilities that step will put the 
man or woman of advanced age who comes 
into this in the later vears of his life on the 
same basis as the employee who enters at 
the age of twenty, twenty-five, or thirty and 
continues to pay for the period that elapses 
between that time and the age of sixty-tive. 
If the employee dies before the retiring age, 
the draft contract contemplates repayment to 
his estate of his entire contribution. If 
he should leave the library service for any 
reason he may exercise one of two options. He 
may withdraw his entire contribution with 
interest or he may continue to pay and at 
the age of sixty-five have the benefit of these 
contributions. If he dies after sixty-five hs 
estate will get as much money as is repre- 
sented by the difference between what he 
paid in and what would have come to him 
as a retiring allowance. There are other 
options that it is not necessary to go into. 

“We do feel, however, that it represents a 
marked advance for librarians throughout the 
country. It will not be an universal scheme 
because many states, I should say some states 
and some cities, have retiring arrangements 
of their own, and they of course will not 
take advantage of it. It is flexible enough to 
permit the employees to come in as_ they 
choose irrespective of local conditions. 

“The economic crisis and the organized 
efforts to reduce expenditures for all public 
purposes threaten the continued existence on 
any adequate basis of all the cultural and 
social agencies, including libraries. The repre- 
sentatives of all these agencies are confronted 
not merely with the problem of maintaining 
their own essential services, but with main- 
taining the faith of the American people in 
those institutions which represent our type of 
civilization at its best. These issues confront 
every community; they face those who look 
at problems in terms of states; they are also 
national problems of the American Library 
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Association which is your agent in matters 
affecting the country at large. Its officers, 
its Boards, its committees, its headquarters 
staff are studying the questions involved and 
are taking such action as is found possible to 
protect and advance the interest of librarians. 
Its strength depends on its members and the 
affliated groups and on the income which 
they to a large extent provide. 

“Every paid professional library worker 
should be a member of the American Library 
Association if for no other reason than the 
opportunity afforded for quick action in a 
national professional emergency. li- 
brary trustee and every library shares in the 
benefits of the Association’s work and should 
in turn give weight to its influence to mem- 
bership and help it to achieve results. Last 
vear the Association qualified for an endow- 
ment fund pending the time when it becomes 
available. Its income has been increased by 
many thousand dollars and reduced from 
many sources. The budgets have been cut to 
various essentials, and among other cuts 
headquarters staff members have taken leaves 
of absence without pay and have suffered 
two salary cuts. The Association is not en- 
gaged in another campaign to raise money. It 
should maintain the membership enrollment 
attained last year to keep faith with the 
prospective donor of the endowment fund. 
| don’t think any of us can go home without 
feeling his individual responsibility to the 
fullest extent. 

“Now, turning from specific things of that 
kind, let me speak to you a moment on the 
library in its relation te the community, on 
the library as a part of the educational system 
and on the library as an element to better 
citizenship, and as a part of the cultural plan. 

“The first is so essential, so fundamental, 
that 1 think it needs no words from me to 
demonstrate the importance of the library, the 
institution, as a part of the educational system 
of this country. I do feel that we cannot 
emphasize too much to ourselves the impor- 
tance of the library as an instrument for 
better citizenship; the importance of the 
library as a messenger of the significance of 
the printed word, the importance the library 
can give to every element of the community 
in its efforts to maintain and extend the finer 
sides of life. : 

“I picked up the New Yorker the other day 
and ran across this. ‘A radio announcer in 
Holland has written us a letter suggesting a 
slogan for this magazine, which is more trou- 
ble than most Dutchmen go to at that. He says 
we ought to advertise, ‘If you want a corker, 
read the New Yorker.’ We are very glad to 
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accept this very clever slogan and hope all 
our readers will use it on their friends as it 
will undoubtedly bring some kind of immedi- 
ate reaction, we are not saying what. Our 
own appropriate and private slogan, express- 
ing possibly a less sheltered viewpoint, the 
result of years of being victimized by the 
printed word, is this: ‘If you want peace, 
good health, and comparative tranquility, 
don't read anything at all from childhood to 
senility.’ 

“It is clever, it is cynical, but when I read 
that | wonder what use we librarians have 
been. Here we are in this period of adjust- 
ment when we have to fight our battles for 
materials things, and | fear that sometimes 
we fail to realize the responsibility that is 
put on us to demonstrate the spiritual value 
of these books at our command. We think 
of them in a practical way and we are glad 
when people come to us for help in connec- 
tion with their daily problems, but I think 
now as never before we are going through 
a period when we see how little the material 
counts. This country has as much wealth 
today as it had three vears ago; it is a matter 
of lack of confidence, a matter of failing to 
take those immaterial things at the rating 
they were held at a few vears ago. I do 
feel that it is a charge on us to see that 
today we do demonstrate to the community 
that an important essential element in the 
life of the community is this immaterial, 
but very important element that we = can 
bring by showing what books can do in the 
daily life of every member. We all of us 
have to face our cuts in our budgets, and 
I know how each of us making such a plea 
as that to a budget director or chairman of 
a finance committee, whatever his title may 
be, pleading for a continuation of the library 
allowance, is certain to be met with the snarl, 
‘When people are hungry, you want to feed 
them books ; when they have no place to sleep, 
are you going to send them to the library?’ 
‘You want the same allowance today and we 
have got hungry mouths to feed?’ 

“It is no answer to tell him that we realize 
that the spiritual hunger is of greater impor- 
tance than the material. I admit it is im- 
portant to feed the hungry, but I do feel 
that it is proper for us as librarians to 
insist on the privilege of being heard and 
to demonstrate to the community that the 
material at our command, if properly used 
would have helped much to lessen the effect 
that this cataclysm has had; and that there is 
no one charged with the responsibility for the 
expenditure of public funds today that can 
fail to realize that he has as much need to 
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take care of the cultural part of the com- 
munity life as of the material part, and when 
we go before these budget directors and 
finance committees on such a plea, we have 
got to go, not with our own assertions, be- 
cause that is at once discredited as a plea 
for ourselves, but we have got to go with 
the support of the community; and there I 
feel strongly that the results we get when we 
make our plea for this contribution, this sup- 
port will depend very largely on the way we 
have succeeded in bringing the public library 
into the daily life of the community. 

“If we can be sure that the man will turn 
to us when he reflects that his fellow-workei 
on the street said to him the other day, ‘Why 
can't the Government pay me my bonus? Au 
it has got to do is to print the money and pass 
it on to me,’ if our friend who is reflecting on 
that comes to us to say, ‘Is this right or is it 
wrong; where can | find out something about 
it?’ then I feel we have done something that 
we can count on as a part of community 
service. 

“When I realize what this state has to its 
credit in the way of broadcasting and see what 
Mr. Spaulding has done here in this city, what 
Mr. Brown is doing in Ames, I feel that thev 
are deserving of a high measure of praise 
from every one of us who feels it his missioa 
to carry to the people this spirit of books and 
reading ; show people what these things can do 
for us in our daily life. If we can go to 
these people, to these bodies, these committees 
that stand in control of public funds, we have 
got to remember that they are doing their best 
to carry out the responsibility turned over to 
them. None of us can insist that no library 
appropriation be cut. We can insist, however, 
that the cuts be made in a way to do the least 
harm to the community. We can insist that 
we be heard in our effort to demonstrate to 
the community that the message of the books 
we try to bring to them is a message that is 
sure to benefit the social, the industrial, the 
spiritual life of the community, and that [ 
feel is one of the strongest responsibilities laid 
on us as individuals and as representatives of 
the institutions on whose behalf we speak.’ 


The concluding address was given by Mrs. 
Max Mayer, Director of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center in Des Moines. Mrs. Mayer said 
in part: “I had a German grandmother who 
used to tell us the story of a woman who 
was very unhappy and she packed all her 
troubles in a basket and went from one neigh- 
bor to another, intending to leave her troubles 
in that neighbor’s home, but toward evening 
she came back again with her own basket of 
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troubles. There wasn’t anybody’s troubles 
that she would exchange for her own after 
all, and so perhaps it will be with you. You 
will go back to your respective homes and 
libraries and budget committees and boards of 
supervisors and City Councils and you will 
think after all, ‘Well, we are not as bad off 
as we may have thought and our situation 
isn't hopeless even after the coming election.’ 
....1 think it is a cheery thought to look back 
on the tremendous generosity of the haleyon 
days just gone. I think it is reassuring to 
know that we have enough common. sense 
and understanding of the situation to know 
that we are in a period of reconstruction and 
that we will have to reconstruct our entire 
thinking and perhaps much of our service to 
a community.” 

Following the Session there was an informal 
reception in the South Ballroom where light 
refreshments were served by the Des Moines 


Library Club. 


Second 
General Session 


The Second General Session opened with 
music by the North High School band, fol- 
lowed by a few words from Mr. Raymond 
Jones, Director. Miss Sadie T. Kent, librarian 
of the Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, was the presiding Chairman and she in- 
troduced the main speaker of the morning, 
Dr. Arthur FE. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who spoke on ‘The 
Library’s Place in a Changing World.” Dr. 
Bostwick’s paper will be printed in full in a 
forthcoming number of THe Liprary Jour- 
NAL. A discussion of the paper followed. 
Mr. C. A. Crosser, Secretary of the Des 
Moines Bureau of Municipal Research, sug- 
gested that librarians make their libraries a 
kind of community oracle to answer all sorts 
of questions and to get people in the habit of 
calling the library. “Now, then,” said Mr. 
Crosser, “the point is that when the library 
answers a lot of these questions and proves it 
helped the citizens of the community, the li- 
brary appears indispensable in the eves of the 
citizens. It has to go out and not wait for 
people to ask them. Watch the papers and 
voluntarily answer these questions aggressive- 
ly. It seems to me the great lack, or one of the 
great lacks, of our community is that of a 
central clearing house for community informa- 
tion.”” Mr. Crosser went on to tell how to 
make library service indispensable to the or- 
ganization of the City so that it will influence 
the tax-reducing body. 
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Miss Gratia Countryman, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, followed Mr. 
Crosser. Not having seen Mr. Dostwick’s 
paper she discussed the subject rather than 
the paper itself. Miss Countryman’s inspira- 
tional talk follows: 

Miss Countryman’s Address 

“Dr. Bostwick spoke of the fact that human 

nature doesn’t change. 1 wonder how much 


we are really changing our communities. We 
are always changing. . Change 1s _ constant. 
There would be no progress if we didn't 


change. The only thing is that we are chang- 
ing a littke more rapidly and suddenly and it 
is a little harder to adjust ourselves to it, but 
we would have been changed anyway even if 
it had been more slowly, and [ would call 
attention to the fact that human nature isn’t 
changing and it is human nature with which 
we are dealing; men and women who are per- 
haps no different from what they were ten or 
twenty vears ago. Somewhere Mr. Slosson 
quotes from somebody a definition of civiliza- 
tion, something like this. Civilization is the 
mastery of nature and the taming of man. 
Now we progressed very far, quite tar at least, 
though not nearly as far as we are going to, 
but we have progressed considerably in our 
mastery of nature and it has thrown around 
us great blessings, material blessings, wonder- 
ful pleasures until we have been somewhat 
engrossed by our material things. We are 
terribly cluttered up with things, but we 
haven't proceeded very far in the taming of 
man. When this great depression came upon 
us we all were financially deflated. The 
saddest thing about it all, I think, is to see how 
poor we are in spirit, how little inner re- 
sources men and women have accumulated. 
In our talks about what we are going to do in 
this changing time we have been talking about 
what we can do to help men rehabilitate them- 
selves; what we can do in a vocational way, 
what we can do to fill their leisure time. | 
am preaching a sermon, am I not, but it 
seems to me the chief thing we can do is to 
inspire men and women, and it is just as much 
our job to inspire men and women as it is to 
give them occupational direction and voca- 
tional guidance and all those things which we 
have talked about so much. We have been 
engrossed in material things. Now, of course, 
I realize that is our job and we can’t neglect 
it, but we shouldn't neglect the other either. 
Man must have bread to live, but he cannot 
live by bread alone, and people need a new 
vision of the meaning of life and its essential 
things. What makes men so unhappy? Not 
that they haven’t bread enough. No, they are 
unhappy because they can’t spend as luxu- 
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rious as before. They can't all have electri: 
refrigerators, cars, fashions, movies, concerts, 
and races, and on that account thev feel im 
poverished. Why? DBecause they haven't inner 
resources. 

“It seems to me the first thing people have 
got to learn in this changing community. is 
that there is happiness in other things than 
material things, and what are we going to do 
about it? | think that is part of our job to 
find out what we 


are going to do to help 
Inspire men. 


There may be 
adversity, vou know, and perhaps the sim- 
plification of life and the cultivation of serenity 


sweet uses oft 


of spirit is going to be one of the things that 
will grow out of it. 

“In the last number of a little paper which 
is published by the Extension Division of the 
University of Minnesota, the editor tells of a 
visit this last summer to three New England 
villages where she found the people enjoving 
life. They didn’t have rich homes and they 
had very simple homes, but she said when she 
visited them at night they talked about books 
and affairs of some moment. They weren't 
discussing the last movies and weren't hurrv- 
ing out again that evening. Thev were quiet 
and serene and happy, and she realized what 
kind of an atmosphere produced Emerson, 
Thoreau, Dickinson, and those, but she 
‘We are not producing that type any more,’ 
and perhaps that is the trouble with us, but 
perhaps one of the uses of adversity will be 
that we simplify our living, that we find out 
that material things aren’t the only things that 
minister to our happiness, that the abundant 
life does not consist in the things which a man 


said, 


possesseth. 

“IT have been interested to note that I am 
not the only one to be thinking along this line 
in regard to our work. I noticed that Mr, 
I.vdenberg spoke the other night of the 
spiritual values which might be given out 
through our help; also Mrs. Maver, and the 
other day I ran across what I thought was a 
remarkable editorial in our Minneapolis paper. 
I am going to read from it. It is called The 
Need of Inspiration, 

“‘Ieveryone knows what is meant by the 
depression, the deflation of values, the depre- 
ciation of securities, the widespread unem- 
ployment, the standstill of our industrial 
civilization, political and business leaders 
casting about for some means of lifting the 
world out of the slough of despond, but we 
do not consider another sort of depression, 
that is the fruit of the first—the sense of dis- 
couragement, the deflation of moral and 
spiritual values. We shall not get far in any 
attempt to galvanize that economic world back 
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to life unless at the same time, and as an 
indispensable preliminary, we can discover 
some means of replacing the moral world or 
reawakening the courage and inspiring faith 
in life and its essential meanings.’ 

“It says further that the churches, libraries, 
and educational institutions should not miss an 
unparalleled opportunity at that point and 
stands with literature and art not as tinsel 
ornaments tied onto life like popcorn on a 
Christmas tree. They are the fruits of life, 
the concentrated efforts of experience stored 
up as food for the soul. It is their function 
to quicken and purify the spiritual vision, to 
expound and illustrate the moral values, to 
inspire the heart and soul of man with courage, 
hope, and unconquerable faith, and books are 


that, and you and I deal with books. We 
cannot tell what might awaken a man. The 


wind bloweth where it listeth. As the blind 
man said: ‘Once I was blind, now I see,’ and 
the awaking comes just like that. We don’t 
know what books we may put into people's 
hands that awaken them to the knowledge of 
vision that there is something more than in 
dealing with material things and in making 
money. What are we going to do about it? 
| feel that to be concrete we ought to have 
among the groups of books we put out on our 
tables, | think we ought always to keep among 
those groups the finest in poetry, the most 
beautiful interpretations of life that have been 
written, and religious books. Why _ not? 
There has never been so many splendid books 
on religion as have been written the last two 
years, and we have noticed that reading of 
religion has crept to the front. It has been 
noticeable how many books people are taking 
out on religion. Why not duplicate those 
instead of fiction? 1 think it is our duty to 
attempt to inspire men and women to the finer 
things of life. The Greeks formed their civi- 
lization on the love of beauty. I am a prac- 
tical person; J believe in al) the practical 
things we can do, but I don’t think we should 
do all the practical and leave out the very 
finest of all in the inspiration, at this time, of 
men and women.” 


Following Miss Countryman, Mr. P. F. 
Hopkins, City Manager of Mason City, Iowa, 
made the following statement: “When I was 
down for a discussion of Dr. Bostwick’s very 
entertaining and scholarly paper, I wondered 
what [ could think of that might be called a 
discussion of that paper. This is in no sense 
a discussion of Mr. Bastwick’s paper... . 
have the feeling that one of your big problems 
right now is that of trying to decide what to 
buy and what to reject—not only for financial 
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reasons, but because so much of what is coming 
from the publishers is not worth shelf space 
even if it could be had for nothing. Obviously 
no library can, or should, buy all new publica- 
tions, and the one who must draw the line has 
a real job and a real responsibility ... . only 
the acid test of time can definitely fix a book's 
place in a country’s literature, but I am quite 
sure that it is better to miss an occasional good 
one than to overload the shelves with the run- 
of-mine.” In speaking of the attitude of the 
city administration toward public libraries Mr. 
Hopkins said: “Councils consider the library 
as an important and vital part of public service, 
and would not in any way unnecessarily curtail 
its fundamental activities. They ask only 
that, in this present period of distress, those 
charged with the administration of library 
funds give special thought to any program 
that will reduce its cost without hampering 
its work.” Mr. Hopkin’s address will be 
printed in the November 4.L.A. Bulletin. 
Rev. E. G. Williams, Pastor of the West- 
minster United Presbyterian Church in Des 
Moines, was the final speaker of the morning. 
He spoke about the function of the library 
in this changing situation in which we find 
ourselves. “It is my duty,” said Mr. Williams, 
“my high and holy duty to discourage men and 
women from bewildered, floundering lives, to 
light with my own soul—with that light that 
burns at the heart of all life, God—their 
lamps, so many of which have gone out, so 
they can hold God’s lamp close to their hearts 
these days, and it seems to me that this func- 
tion of a library is really true, though ideal- 
istically true. I see tired, beaten men and 
women coming up, children victims of an 
order they did not help to build, coming up 
with a little guttering, smoking candle of their 
spirits, some with their spirit’s lamp pinched 
out, and I see you, if you have any consecra- 
tion to your task in this changing scene, taking 
every book in that library that has in it the 
glow of God, the vital, wholesome, happy 
realities of truth, beauty, and goodness, and 
lighting from the altar of the Infinite, as it has 
spoken through the mind of yesterday and to- 
day, those candles with such light that we may 
emerge somewhere, and that somewhere wil) 
be into a larger and more abundant life.” 


Third 
General Session 


On FRIDAY evening at 6:30 p.m. the Con- 
ference Banquet and Third General Session 
was held in the Ballroom of the Fort Des 
Moines Hotel. The Ballroom was decorated 


by Miss Mary Rosemond and her assistants 
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with Iowa corn, harvest center-pieces and the 
colors of autumn. Leis strung from corn 
kernels and souvenirs of Armand’s Symphony 
face powder and Chamberlain’s hand lotion, 
both manufactured in Des Moines, were dis- 
tributed to all. Mr. Gilbert Doane, presiding, 
introduced Professor Paul Stoye, Head of the 
Piano Department, Drake University, who 
played three piano numbers, following which 
Miss Julia A. Robinson was introduced, who 
read a message of greetings to the librarians 
from the Honorable Dan Turner, Governor of 
Iowa. Others who were introduced and 
responded briefly were Miss Mary Eileen 
Ahern, former editor of Libraries, Arthur E. 
Bostwick, past president of the American Li- 
brary Association, Johnson Brigham, honorary 
president of the Iowa Library Association, 
Mrs. William Larrabee, Jr., president of the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Forrest Spaulding. Edmund Lester Pearson 
of New York now an author, but formerly 
a librarian and editor, was then introduced, 
and spoke on “People Who Write to Authors.” 


Fourth 


Genera! Session 


PRECEDING the Fourth General Session at 
9 A.M. on Saturday, October 15, a concert was 
given by the orchestra of the Warren Harding 
Junior High School, under the direction of 
Mr. Wasson. Miss Harriet Ann Wood of the 
Minnesota State Department of Education 
presided. The first speaker was Mr. 
Charles J. Dutton, Des Moines author, who 
spoke on “An Author Views the Library.” 
He said that every serious writer is trying to 
write a book “that is going to live to be read 
again through all of the ages that come.” 
“In your libraries,” said Mr. Dutton, “you are 
dealing with the thoughts, dreams, and achieve- 
ments of men and women. On your shelves 
are all the discoveries of the human mind 
and all the fancies and all the visions. You 
deal not with paper and ink. You deal with 
living things, and is it not worth while to 
setve the public these days?” 

Dean Alfred J. Pearson, School of Liberal 
Arts, Drake University, then spoke on “Rus- 
sia.” Dean Pearson read his address, adding 
at the last a few words about books in Russia. 
“Books in Russia are more common than they 
used to be. The only trouble there with the 
books in the popular libraries is that the read- 
ing is outlined too carefully for me. They 
give them the kind of books they want them 
to read; books that contain so much about 
communism.” 
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“Reminiscences and Prophecies” was the 
title of Miss Mary Eileen Ahern’s address. 
She said in part: “As I have been telling you 
all these years you can’t lift enthusiasm and 
put it down on an individual community or 
group. It has to have a seed planted within. 
.... There is a big work to be done, and while 
we have been very much—-in my opinion too 
much—immersed in the last dozen years in 
money, money, money, material things to make 
the libraries go, let us listen to those who 
emphasize the spiritual values that are to be 
found in our work.” 

A short business session followed. Mr. 
Forrest Spaulding, Conference Secretary, re- 
ported on the conference registration as fol- 
lows: From lowa, 304; Kansas, twenty-six ; 
Minnesota, fifty-nine; Missouri, forty-seven; 
Nebraska, thirty; and from states not par- 
ticipating, Illinois, eight; New York, four; 
Oregon, one; Wisconsin, one; exhibitors, 
twenty-eight; individuals out of the state; 
visitors six and local visitors twenty-three; 
total registration 537. A telegram was read 
from the Mayor of Omaha, Nebraska, urging 
the next Regional Conference to be held in 
that City. It was moved and accepted that 
this invitation be accepted with many thanks. 


Resolution 


Committee 
BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the heartfelt thanks of the Five-State 
Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion be extended to the officials of Des Moines 
for their welcome; 

To Mr. Forrest Spaulding and to Miss Julia 
A. Robinson and their corps of efficient 
workers who have forgotten nothing that could 
add to the pleasure and comfort of visitors, 
not the least being the courtesy cars and the 
beautifully appointed teas at the Des Moines 
Public Library and the Iowa Library Com- 
mission; to Professor Paul Stoye and Drake 
University; to Smouse Opportunity School; 
to the Des Moines Public Schools; to the 
Hertzberg Bindery for the most convenient 
programs and to the Hertzberg Family for 
the delightful dinner; to the program commit- 
tee for a splendidly planned and executed 
program; to all the speakers who have given 
so generously of their time ; to the management 
of the Hotel Fort Des Moines, and the other 
hotels of the city for the thoughtful arrange- 
ments for the comfort, conveniences and 
pleasure of the members of this conference ; 
to WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Com- 


pany; and to the press of the city which has 
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reported so generously the proceedings of this 
conference. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALice M, WALDON 
MaeE INGLES 
HAMMOND 
BERRY 
Eva CANON 
FoRREST SPAULDING, 
Secretary, <Imerican 
Regional Conference. 


State Officers 
Elected 


Iowa Library Association 


Library Association 


President—E. Joanna 
Hagey, Cedar Rap- 
ids 

First 

May 
tumwa 

Second Vice-Presi- 
dent May M. 
Clark, Dubuque 

Secretary—-Mirs. Ber- 

Gray, Ft. 


Vice-President 
Ditch, Ot- 


nard 

Ehizabeth 
Storm 


Treasurer 
Walpole, 
Lake 

Registrar Abbie 
C mverse, Cresco 

Executive Board — 
A. Robinson, 
Dyes Moines: Alice 
Story, Marshall- 
town; and Mrs. 
Cora PL Millard, | 
Burlington 
Nebraska Library 

Association 

Prestdent — Mary 

Woodbridge, Omaha 

First Vice-President— Mr. 
Lincoln 

Second 
City 

Secretarv-Treasurer—Lora Bolton, Lincoln 


grams, Furnished by the 


Lundeen, 


David 


ernest 


Vice-President—Mrs. Paul, 


Missouri Library Association 


Jessie Stimmons, Carthage 

Grace Hill, Kansas City 

Second Vice-President—Pearl Clarkson, Co- 
lumbia 


Secretary—Mrs. Grace Young, Sedalia 


President 
First Vice-President 


Treasurer—Lucille Brumbaugh, Maryville 


Member of A. L. Av Council—Mr. Purd B. 


Wright, Kansas City 


READ ONE OF THE 
OLD BOOKS 


A FORGOTTEN TREASURE STOREHOUSE 
OF UTERARY RICHES 


One of the Delightful Cuts Used to Illustrate the Pro- 
Ilertsberg 
ALL. A. Regtoual Conference in Des Moines, lowa 
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Minnesota Library Association 
President—Ethel J. Berry, Minneapolis 
First Vice-President—Erma Walker, Hibbing 
Second Vice-President—Alma Penrose, St. 
Cloud 
Secretary-Treasurer 
water 
x-otficio 
chester 
Kansas Library Association 


President—C. 


Gertrude Glennon, Still- 


Member—-Grace M. Stevens, Ro- 


M. Baker director, University 
of Wansas Library, 
Lawrence 

First Vice-President 
—Miss Edith M. 
Norton, Public Li- 
brary, Coffeyville, 
Kans. 

Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—None 

Treasurer — Mes. 

Rose Craig, Win- 
held 

| Secretary — Miss 
Helen Bartlett, Sen- 
ior igh Schox A, 


Parsons, Kan. 


St. John’s 
Receives 


1,000 Books 


JusTICcE BENJAMIN 

N. Carpozo of the 

United States Suz 

preme Court has pre- 

sented a collection of 

’., more than 1,000 law 

of Hertzberg Bindery books, comprising 

most of his personal 

library, to the School 

of Law of St. John’s 

College, Brooklyn. 

The gift was made through Joseph M. 

Paley, Associate Professor of Law at the 

college, who was private secretary to Justice 

Cardozo. The collection will be added to the 

law library of the college’s Borough Hall 

Division at 96 Schermerhorn Street. The 

books date frem 1730 to 1919 and many were 

bequeathed to Justice Cardozo by his father, 

the late Justice Albert Cardozo of the Court 
of Common Pleas. 


Bindery, for the 


Exrra Cortes of the Dewey Supplement 
to the February 1 issue of THe Lrprary 
JOURNAL are available at the offices of THE 
JourNAL, 62 W. 45th Street, New York City, 
at a cost of 25c. each. Supply limited. 


= 
= 
Ys 
y Co 
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Library Organizations 


Quebec Library 
Association 


THE First Annual Meeting of the Quebec 
Library Association was held in Montreal on 
October 6, at 8:00 p.M., in the Mechanics In- 
stitute, through the courtesy of the Chief 
Librarian, Mr. W. 1. Hamilton. There was a 
large attendance, in spite of poor weather, and 
over seventy applications for membership 
were handed in. The Chair was taken by 
Miss A. O Hayes. 

The Chairman. stated that 
Councillors had proved difficult, owing to the 
number of names handed in. Therefore, it 
had been decided to arrange for voting by 
mail, and voting papers, listing the names sub- 
mitted, would be sent in a tew days to all 
members who had filled in Application Forms 
and paid the annual fee. 

An interesting address on the “History of 
Montreal Libraries” was given by Miss Mary 
Saxe (Late Chief Librarian, Westmount 
Public Library), who was able to intersperse 
her remarks with some amusing personal ex- 
periences of early days in library work. A 
vote of thanks to Miss Saxe was proposed 
by Miss K. R. Jenkins. 

The Quebec Library Association has been 
formed with a view to bringing into closer 
relation all librarians, and all persons actively 
interested in library work, in the Province of 
Quebec. The objects as defined in the Con- 
stitution are as follows: “To promote interest 
in, and the welfare of libraries in the Province 
of Quebec by providing its members oppor- 
tunities of meeting and discussing professional 
questions, by making the public aware of the 
opportunities which libraries offer for recrea- 
tion and education, and by arousing public 
opinion to the need of more numerous and 
better equipped libraries and higher standards 
of professional training.” 

3esides the regular membership, open to 
“persons actively engaged in library work,” 
the rules admit libraries as Institutional Mem- 
bers, and such persons as Library Trustees, 
members of Library Boards, individuals in the 
book-trade, bookshops and rental libraries, etc., 
are eligible to become Associate Members. 

The formation of a professional organization 
has long been desired by a good many Quebec 
librarians, and the fact that immediate appli- 
cations for membership have been received 
from librarians in every type and size of li- 
brary, and of all creeds and_ nationalities, 


nomination of 


seems to be a good omen for the new Asso- 
ciation, 

Any information, application forms, ete., 
may be obtained at anv Secre- 
tary, Miss A, O. C. 
Iederated Press Limited, 
Montreal. 

The follow ing officers were 
year 1932-33: President, Dr. 
(University Librarian, MeGiti University) 
Vice-President, Mr. Aegidius Fauteux (Chief 
Librarian, City of Montreal Public Library) ; 
Treasurer, Miss Kathleen R. Jenkins (Chief 
Librarian, Westmount Public Library) : Secre- 
tary, Miss A. O. C. Hayes (Librarian, The 


Federated Press Limited). 


time from the 
Hayes, Librarian, The 
1187 Bleury Street 


elected for th: 
G. RR. tomer 


Rhode Island 
Library Association 


ALTHOUGH FULLY aware of the increasing 
mutilation of public printed matter, especially 
by students in connection with project assign- 
ments, your committee believes that it is un- 
wise to request, either through the State Board 
of Education or directly to our local school 
authorities, that the project method of instrue- 
tion be eliminated. Rather do we feel that 
some provision should be first introduced that 
would be hopeful of success in removing some 
of the menacing influences of the project use 
of books as it affects collections of public 
printed matter. Accordingly, the 
recommendations are offered: 

LIBRARIANS 

To the librarians of public libraries and 
junior and senior high school libraries, it is 
recommended that there be introduced sys- 
tematic instruction, stressing the importance 
of fair play in the use of public printed matter. 

It would be desirable to mention tie vital 
importance and the influence of all public 
property (including parks, playgrounds and 
libraries) in modern community life, em- 
phasizing in that connection, the essenti: I value 
of equal opportunity for all. 

It should be possible in such instruction to 
present examples of mutilated reference books, 
ete., bringing home to the consciousness of 
the group how the absence of the section or 
the missing page affects the work of the next 
student whe takes it up after a book has been 
mutilated. 


following 


Rep of 
and Other 


Mutilation of 
Matter. 


Public 


Committee on 
Printet 


Library 
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A dual appeal should be made to the sports- 
manship of the student as well as to the selfish 
interest of being able to obtain material when 
he desires it without risk of finding it re- 
moved by another student. 

It is suggested that some provision be made 
in even the smallest communities for this sort 
of instruction. 

2. TEACHERS 

To the teachers, it is suggested that those 
engaged in assigning projects in which the 
collection of illustrative printed matter is to 
be employed particularly stress the importance 
of using no printed matter that is not owned 
by or given to the student concerned. With 
each assignment, this reminder should be given 
to the class. 

It is further suggested that the idea in- 
troduced by some teachers in which extra 
credit is given to the~students who present 
original sketches, although often artistically 
elementary and crude, in order to discourage 
the perfunctory pasting of printed pictures, 
should be given more general publicity. 

It is believed, also, that the parent-teacher 
associations might be interested in supplying 
teachers with illustrated periodicals to be 
placed at the disposal of the students for 
clipping. This would be particularly helpful 
in the many cases where children have no 
periodicals in the home and are often tempted, 
because of this fact, to mutilate public and 
school library printed matter. 

To make this plan effective, it should be 
adopted by the State Board of Education, 
supplemented by an appeal by the librarian of 
each public library to her local school author- 
ities for support. 

CLARENCE SHERMAN, Chairman. 


Massachusetts 
Library Club 


Tue Fatt MeretineG of the Massachusetts 
Library Club was held at Worcester on Octo- 
ber 20. An unusually interesting one day 
program had been arranged by Robert K. 
Shaw, Librarian of the Public Library, and 
Clarence FE. Sherman, Librarian of the Provi- 
dence Public Library, and President of the 
Massachusetts Library Club. 

The morning session was held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, and after cordial greetings had 
been read from Myron F. Converse, Presi- 
dent of the Worcester Horticultural Society, 
a symposium of Worcester Libraries was given 
by representatives telling something of the 
history and work of each of the seven types 
of libraries in the city. Robert W. G. Vail, 
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Librarian of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, spoke of their collection of American 
history which is the largest in America, and 
their special collection of work printed before 
1820. Clark University Library was repre- 
sented by President W. Atwood, and in the 
absence of Miss Edith M. Baker, the acting 
Librarian, he spoke of her work and the 
strength of the library collection along the 
lines of psychology and geography. Professor 
Irving T. McDonald, Librarian of the College 
of the Holy Cross, told of their collection of 
“Creative Writings of Early Jesuit Fathers” 
and their new Louise Imogen Guiney Room, 
and their emphasis on the classics of their 
general collection for the use of the students. 
Miss Mary Hamilton, Librarian of the Wor- 
cester Art Museum told of their collections of 
European, oriental, and American art. Miss 
Lydia W. Kirschner, Librarian of the Worces- 
ter County Law Library, gave a brief sketch 
of law libraries in Massachusetts and told of 
their efforts for economy in binding and for 
the protection of leather bound books. Mr. 
U. Waldo Cutter, Executive Director of the 
Worcester Historical Society, told of their 
library of 50,000 volumes, some of them of 
historical interest because typical of a “‘gentle- 
man’s” library of past years, but their special 
goal being books relating to Worcester and its 
industrial development. Mr. Robert K. Shaw 
then told of serving a city of the size of 
Worcester in the same building that was used 
over fifty years ago. The morning program 
was completed by an interesting talk by Mrs. 
Annie Russell Marble on “Boxing the Com- 
pass with Our Reading.” She gave many 
suggestive titles of books and authors which 
fitted into the ‘“Where,” “When,” “How,” and 
“Why” of reading as seen by a “lay reader.” 
A luncheon at the Bancroft Hotel was fol- 
lowed by a challenging and informing lecture 
by Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw of Clark University 
on the “Geographical Basis of International 
Relations” with special emphasis on Russia. 
The northern situation of this country, its 
limitations of climate and mineral deposits 
and its position with the oriental peoples on 
the east and the Europeans on the west were 
all shown to have their effect on the present 
conditions in that country. Professor Ekblaw 
was followed by Francis F. Taylor, Director of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, who gave a helpful 
talk on the “Literature of Design” giving 
specific titles of books for first purchase for a 
Public Library. The program and the meeting 
were planned for an early adjournment so 
that the different Worcester Libraries might 
be visited. In its mixture of practical informa- 
tion about libraries, inspirational talk on out- 
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side interests as given by Dr. Ekblaw, and 
interesting and practical book talks as given 
by Mrs. Marble, and Mr. Taylor, and the op- 
portunity to visit so many varied libraries, 
the program was unusual in its balance and 
interest to all. 

Mary H. Davis, Recording Secretary. 


New Orleans 
Library Club 


Tue New Library Club begins 
the second year of its life with a membership 
of ninety. The members include not only 
those who are actively engaged in library 
work but also those who are interested in 
the production, distribution and preservation 
of books. 

The October meeting of the Club was held 
in the library of the new Louisiana State 
University Medical Center with Mr. James 
A. MeMillen, Librarian of Louisiana State 
University speaking on his adventures in book 
collecting. 

The Club is undertaking, as one of its 
projects for the year, a survey of the news- 
paper resources of the libraries of the city, 
hoping, in time, to extend it to a union list 
of the newspapers in Louisiana. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. J. Usher, Howard Memorial 
Library, appointed Mr. H. L. Webb, Libra- 
rian, Tulane University, chairman of a com- 
mittee to carry on this investigation. 

——Mary HEten JAMEs, Secretary 


North Dakota 
Library Association 


Tue MEETING of the North Dakota Library 
Association is always a family gathering rather 
than a set of formal proceedings, and this year 
the hospitality of Mrs. Searing of the Leach 
Public Library and of Miss Mirick of the 
School of Science, both members of the asso- 
ciation throughout most of its career, made it 
a genuine “home-coming.” The attendance 
was surprisingly good throughout the short 
day and a half sessions, October 18 and 19. 
Miss Mirick has served as acting president of 
the association since the resignation of Miss 
Anfinson, now Mrs. Barclay, with Miss 
O’Brien of Devil’s Lake as secretary-treasurer. 

After a cordial welcome, especially from 
Mr. O. A. Leach, the donor of the attractive 
Leach Library, a discussion of periodical 
problems was led by Miss Rynning of Fargo. 
It brought out the necessity of rather drastic 
discards in accumulated unbound magazines to 
save both space and binding. Pamphlet mate- 
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rial discussion, opened by Miss Baldwin of 
Bismarck, again resulted in recommending 
liberal discards, with the use of the Vertical 
File Service offered by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
warmly commended by all who had tried it. 
Its value in the saving of time and money was 
tested. A trustees’ secuon discussed the 
economy problems; otherwise that note was 
not emphasized. At the evening meeting Dr. 
LeRoy Arnold of Hamline University, author 
and critic, gave a rapid fire outline of sixty 
outstanding bocks of last year. Mrs. Grant 
Hager of Grafton, ho joined the Floating 
University cruise in 1930, took her audience 
“Up the China Coast,” painting vivid word 
pictures of oriental life. Mrs. Christensen of 
Oakes and Miss Reed of the Valley City State 
Teachers College, who attended the New 
Orleans meeting, gave reports of that interest- 
ing gathering, and Miss Clara Baldwin of Min- 
nesota, who had just returned from the 
regional conference at Des Moines, shared 
with the association her impressions. At the 
student convocation at the State School of 
Science Miss Baldwin of Minnesota and Miss 
Cook of North Dakota Commission greeted 
the students before Mr. Russell Reid, superin- 
tendent of the State Historical Society, dis- 
played his beautiful colored slides of wild life 
in this state. The final session was a sym- 
posium on books. Mr. McMahon of the Eng- 
lish department of the School of Science dis- 
cussed “Selective Criticism” with sane con- 


‘clusions as to accepting anv personal bias. 


Only in the many-sided is there safety. Miss 
Fulmer of Bismarck presented a list of non- 
fiction of recent years which had been found 
valuable in the discussion of current problems. 
The meetings as a whole centered on book 
discussion and service through books. 

Officers elected for the year are: President, 
Miss Lilian Mirick; Vice-President, Miss 
Gertrude Voldal, Dickinson; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Anne Procter, Jamestown. F-xecu- 
tive board: Miss Rynning, Fargo; Mrs. Cobb, 
Grafton; Miss Fulmer, Bismarck. 


Pacific Northwest 


Library Association 

THe Paciric Norruwest Library Asso- 
ciation held its twenty-third annual confer- 
ence June 30 to July 2 at Paradise Inn, 
Rainier National Park, under the auspices of 
the Tacoma Public Library. An attendance 
of more than 100 delegates from British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington was registered, 

There were two General Sessions on June 
30. The first included a brief word of wel- 
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come by Jacqueline Noel, Tacoma Public Li- 
brary, and the address of the president, Nell 
A. Unger, Reed College, Portland, who 
sounded the keynote of the convention in her 
emphasis on “Reading Interests.” Following 
this Session the state groups met separately 
for discussion of local problems. The second 
General Session of the day, which was held 
in the evening, featured a report by Helen 
G. Stewart, director Carnegie Demonstration, 
New Westminister, B. C., of “Progress to 
Date in the Carnegie Demonstration in British 
Columbia.” Preceding her report the Park 
naturalist, Mr. Brockman, gave an illustrated 
lecture on plant and animal life of Mt. 
Rainier. The afternoon was devoted to sec- 
tional meetings. The Catalog Section was 
presided over by Thelma L. Edwards, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, and included 
the following papers: “Report of the A. L. A. 
Catalog Section at New Orleans,” by Mary 
Louise Man; “Recent Developments in Co- 
operative Cataloging,” by Ruth McDonald; 
and “The Problem of Subject Headings for 
Scientific Publications in a University Library 
Catalog,” by Mary Gier. The County Libra- 
ries Section under the chairmanship of Har- 
riet C. Long, state librarian of Oregon, 
formed a discussion group to consider the 
question of “The Book Collection in the 
County Library.” Mary A. Batterson, Tacoma 
Public Library, conducted the round table 
discussion in the Lending Section for the 
topic “An Increasing Circulation and a De- 
creasing Budget.” In this group Sarah Vir- 
ginia Lewis led a discussion of the question 
“How to Spend the Reduced Book Fund”; 
and Mary R. Edson conducted a discussion 
of “Other Vital Problems.” 

On July 1, the second day of the conven- 
tion, there were three General Sessions. At 
the morning meeting, Margaret J. Clay, libra- 
rian, Victoria, B. C., conducted a round-table 
discussion of the question: “What Have We 
Learned From the Research Studies in Read- 
ing Interests’; Anne M. Mulheron, librarian, 
Library Association of Portland, commented 
on the high lights of the A. L. A. meeting 
at New Orleans; and Ella R. McDowell, 
Municipal Reference Library, Seattle, read 
her “Report On the Pension Scheme for 
Librarians.” The delegates met in a second 
General Session during the afternoon for the 
purpose of hearing a talk by Jessie Gay Van 


Cleve on “New Books for Children.” The 


evening session opened with a group of songs 
delightfully sung by Rozella Knox, Portland; 
and an address by Wilkie Nelson Collins of 
New York City on “The Approach to Cri- 


ticism 


completed the program for the day. 
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The round-table meetings for this day in- 
cluded the Small Libraries Section, with 
Mabel E. Doty, librarian, La Grande, Oregon, 
as chairman. The following papers were 
read: “Democracy in Book Selection,” by 
Helen Remsberg; “John Doe—His Own 
Critic,” by Florence Kk. Lewis; “A Working 
Musical Library,” by Mildred Huntamer ; and 
“Stimulating Book Consciousness,” by Bessie 
Beal Barton. The Section on Work with 
Children and Schools was presided over by 
Siri Andrews, Library School, University of 
Washington, and included the following 
papers: “Mystery Stories for Children,” by 
Miriam Oatey; “Western Stories for Chil- 
dren,” by Elizabeth Carey; “Intermediate 
Departments in Public Libraries,” by Eleanor 
Kidder; “Book Talk,” by -Frances Hartley ; 
and a discussion group led by Mildred Pope, 
state librarian of Washington, on the topic 
“How the State Library May Help the Schocl 
Librarian.” The College and Reference Sec- 
tion, under the leadership of Kate Dallam 
Gregory, Spokane, had a program as follows: 
“What a Reference Librarian Should Read on 
Northwest History,” by E. Ruth Rock- 
wood ; “Leading Them to Water,” by Philip O. 
Keeney; “Standards for Liberal Arts College 
Libraries,” by Sabra Nason; “Coordination in 
Periodicals,” by C. W. Smith; “Northwest 
Notables,” by R. Ronald Todd; “Selecting 
Our Student Assistants,” by Marion Horton; 
and a college library discussion group which 
considered, among other topics, “Library 
Privileges for Faculty Members” as proposed 
by Elva L. Batcheller. A General Session on 
the morning of July 2 ended the convention. 

Incidental to the conference was the organ- 
ization of the Washington State Library Asso- 
ciation, and the welcome accorded to Mildred 
Pope who had recently been appointed state 
librarian of Washington. The officers elected 
by the Washington State Library Association 
are: President, Judson Jennings, librarian, 
Seattle Public Library ; Vice-President, Mabel 
Zoe Wilson, librarian, Bellingham Normal 
School; Secretary, Clara Van Sant, Tacoma 
Public Library; Treasurer, Helen Remsberg, 
Yakima Public Library. 

The officers of the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association for 1932-1933 are: Presi- 
dent, Harriet C. Long, state librarian, Salem 
Oregon; first Vice-President, Florence K. 
Lewis, librarian, Aberdeen, Washington; sec- 
ond Vice-President, Sarah Fisher, Public Li- 
brary, Vancouver, B. C.; Secretary, Mar- 
guerite Putnam, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle; Treasurer, Helen McRaith, 
Library Association of Portland, Portland. 

——Epwina CuseEy, Secretary. 
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From The Library Schools 


McGill 


Two Six WeEEKs summer schools were 
held in McGill University Library School, one 
in English and one in French. The French 
course, a duplicate of the English one, aimed 
to meet the needs of French Canadians en- 
gaged in library work and unable to follow 
the course in English. Fifteen of the sixteen 
students were French Canadians and nine ot 
these were already engaged in library work. 
The French course was under the direction 
of Dr. G. R. Lomer with Miss Mary Prescott 
Parsons, formerly resident director of the 
Paris Library School in Paris, France, acting 
as Assistant Director. Mademoiselle Elsa de 
3ondeli and Monsieur A. Fauteux, Librarian 
of the Bibliotheque Municipale, Montreal, 
lectured on Cataloging and Administration 
respectively. Special lecturers included Miss 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Vice-Director of the 
Pratt Institute School of Library Science, 
srooklyn, N. Y., Mademoiselle H. Grenier, 
Librarian, Commission des Ecoles Catholiques 
de Montréal, Monsieur ’Abbé ©. Maurault, 
Supérieur du Collége Grasset, Montréal, Mon- 
sieur Maurice Hébert, Publiciste de Gouverne- 
ment de Quebec, who gave the closing address, 
and others. 

Ter full time students and two _ partials 
are registered in the one year course. The 
class includes graduates of McGill University, 
the Universities of British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, Montreal and Toronto, Queens, Mount 
Allison, Laval, and Emmanuel College. The 
successful students will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science at Convocation 
on May 25, 1933. Eleven students are en- 
rolled in the extension course in Cataloging 
(equivalent to that given in the summer 
school) which is being given during the first 
term in the evening. An extension course in 
Binding is being offered under the auspices 
of the Library School. 


Pittsburgh 


CARNEGIE Liprary Scuoor opened on 
Monday, September 26th, with an exrollment 
of thirty-one students; twelve academic |i- 
brary studenis from Margaret Morrison 
Cernegie College, seventeen college graduates, 
and iwo special students. Ten are 
represented in the proup. TPeunsylvania leads 
with a total of twenty, nine of whom are resi- 
dents of Pittsburgh, five from Allegheny 
County, two from Clearfield County, and one 
each from Fayette and Lawrence Counties. 


The other states represented are Alabama, 
Connecticut, California, Illinois, Massa 
chusetts, Mississippi, New York, Ohio and 
Oregon. Sixteen students have elected the 
course in Library Work with Children, three 
the Schools and twelve the General 
course. 


course, 


Simmons 


Ar SIMMONS the year opened on Septem 
ber 19th with the usual number specializing 
in Library Science, forty-eight sentors and 
twenty-six graduates of other colleges. As 
at Simmons girls trom their entrance look 
forward to librarianship as their goal, their 
academic curriculum is moulded to fit that 
field ; hence a warning would have to be given 
four vears in advance of any proposed limita- 
tion of numbers such as has been advocated 
by some librarians as a policy library schools 
should follow. We are not convinced of the 
desirability of it. If, four vears hence, there 
is still contraction in the number of positions, 
may it not be that more communities will 
demand higher qualifications than they have 
done heretofore, and require technical library 
education? If that be done there will be none 
too many properly educated candidates avail- 
able. There are not now, if appointments 
were made on a proper professional basis. 
The absorption of last year’s group is a slower 
process than usual, but is still progressing. 
Twenty-seven are in permanent full-time posi- 
tion, and two are doing part-time library work. 
The College has permitted graduates of 1932 
who desire it to return free of tuition charges 
to carry whatever academic courses they 
choose. Fight of the Library School group 
are taking advantage of the proffer. 


North Carolina 


THe Scuoor Or Library Science of the 
University of North Carolina was provision- 
ally accredited as a graduate library school 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship 
of the American Library Association at its 
meeting on April 27, 1932. 

One man and twenty-eight women were 
granted the degree of A.B. in L.S. at the 
Commencement Exercises on June 6, 1932. 
(of these twenty-nine graduates sixteen have 
library positions; two are in public library 
work, three in school, six in college, four in 
university, and one is Secretary-Reviser of 
the School, 
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Small Libraries 


Library Service 
For the Negro’ 


Tue Asove TitLe refers to Negro library 
service in a specific place and the place is 
in the South, some eighty odd miles below 
Memphis, Coahoma County, Mississippi, 
Clarksdale being the county seat and the Li- 
brary located in this town. From the town 
Library opened in 
1914 the growth 
has extended to 
county work and 
to the establish- 
ment of branches 


for white and col- Cant 
ored people with- We 

in the town and 

county. There 


was no particular 

date of beginning 

Negro service. 

Originally it was 

done by issuing a “ 
few books to Ne- me 
groes who came 
to the library to ° 
read, there being 
at that time a 

small room in the 


basement of the 


building where 
the Negroes sat 
and read. As the 
interest grew and 
the service was 
too much for the 
two employed by 
the library, this 
later was aban- 
doned and a few 
stations placed in 
the county and 
the town, mostly 
in the homes of a few Negroes in town and in 
the Agricultural High School for Negroes in 
the county. Considering the population of the 
county is approximately four Negroes to 
one white person, it was an impossibility 
to serve the Negroes to any appreciable ex- 
tent until some years later when the book 
stock had been increased and the staff had 
also increased. The method of stations in 


Paper presented before Small Libraries Round Table, 
New Orleans, 
Public 


La., by Hoyland L. Wilson of the Carnegie 


Library, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


Map of Coahoma County Service, Clarksdale, Mississippi 


the town was an- unsatisfactory affair, and 
soon was dropped; the schools both in town 
and the county were used as distributing 
centers until in 1929 when a branch building 
was erected in the town for the Negroes and 
one in the Agricultural High School in the 
county. The manner of distributing books from 
the county branch is simple as each teacher 
comes to the Agricultural School once each 
month and makes a selection of books for the 
grade of school. 
These books are 
taken out and 
used for the 
month, returned 
ae and either re- 
newed or a new 
selection made. 
In the summer 
months there is 
no such plan or 
¢... any other for is- 
& suing books from 
this branch, save 
that the Negroes 
living on the 
grounds and near- 
by have access to 
it. The other 
Negroes have 
largely found 
they may come 
to town and get 
books from the 
town branch. This 
they do or do 
without. 

The purchasing 
of pooks, the 
work necessary 
for the bouks to 
be ready for ci- 
culation, is done 
at the Main Li- 
brary. The books 
are ordered and prepared in the general way of 
other books and are then taken to the branches. 
As there is no particular classification given 
books for other races and classes of people 
other than that given in the Dewey Decimal 
System, this is used for Negro Branches. 

As to the class of books bought and cir- 
culated among the Negroes, there is no vast 
difference. Just as we have foreigners and 
many of the native white people who are not 
capable of reading beyond a certain grade, so 
many of the books are bought which are very 
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simple. These books are bought largely with an 
eye to their usefulness in teaching the Negro 
to read, just as the simpler books taken to 
the stations for the white people in the county 
are of the same type. Books that fit well 
with the school work, books on making things, 
fairy stories, all these are used with a large 
sprinkling of books of a religious nature. 
Books on trades,—in fact, the shelves resem- 
ble the shelves in the library where the white 
people come for their books. 

The Negro reads pretty much as we all 
read. If he is educated he requests books of 
the usual type, that is he reads the book re- 
views and asks for the Book-of-the-Month 
just as readily as any of the other patrons. 
In case of less education and of not being so 
up on the latest book, he reads the older books 
and reads them according to his interests and 
ability. Had we the money to supply un- 
limited books, no dcubt the newest fiction 
would be on a rentel shelf or a seven-day 
shelf. These books would be read and are 
read in the current magazines when they ap- 
pear serially just as they are read by all our 
racial patrons. Poys are interested in the 
same things, whether thev be Syrians, Italians, 
or Negroes and the same can be said for the 
zirls and the men and women. Thus there is 


not so much a problem of what will they 
read as what can we get and how many. 

When the Library opened the branches and 
the following year took inventory, there was a 
marked use of the books from the third grade 
down through the pre-primers and the picture 
books. This was true in both branches. Many 
of these simpler books were a loss and were 
replaced. It is true the next vear, when inven- 
tory was taken, the books of higher grades were 
used more than the preceding year and these 
were showing much wear. That is true of our 
county work throughout the schools, the ones 
for the Negroes, the native white people and 
the foreigners. Especially in the two schools 
for the Italians this has been noticeable also. 
And in the last year the use of the reference 
books has noticeably increased. The readers 
in the library have grown in numbers, largely 
due to the final understanding that it is free 
and to the fact it is warm and a good place 
to sit and read. After all Library Service 
to the Negro dissolves itself into the one of 
feeding the multitude with a handful of loaves 
and fishes—and therein lies the biggest problem 
as it is in Library Service to Anyone. For 
in our community of over 46,000 with ove1 
35,000 of them Negroes, it presents a proper 
setting for a miracle, 


School Library News 


East Providence 
School Activities 


A Tyrep List of the names of the students 
who do voluntary reading and report upon 
‘t to the librarian is posted in the Library of 
the East Providence, R. I., Senior High 
School. This reading is called Library Honor 
Reading and the posted list of names the 
Library Honor Roll. Most of the work is 
done in an informal way by personal contact. 
The librarian tries to stimulate interest in all 
types of reading and reading for the joy of 
it is stressed. 

A Library Auxiliary, composed of twenty- 
five girls who aid the librarian, make project 
books to supplement the reference material 
on art, biography, travel, and authors. Fach 
member, along with her project for the year, 
is assigned a magazine which she reviews in 
order to find material which may be helpful 
to some teacher. Having reported to the li- 
brarian, she takes the magazine to the teacher 


so that she may use it as supplementary 
reference material. The librarian also asks 
each teacher of English what literature he is 
teaching and sends in to him all the illustrated 
material which the Library affords from which 
he may make his choice. 


Book Reviews in 
School Paper 

For THe Past three years it has been the 
custom of the Elvins, Mo., High School paper 
to include reviews of the new books added to 
the Library. These book reviews are written 
by students who have read them. An effort 
is made to interest all in the writing and to 
secure contributions from as many different 
students as possible by passing out the new 
books to different ones for first reading. The 
reviews are not brief, cursory writing, nor a 
reproduction of the story, but an interesting 
epitome, purported to arouse the interest and 
the desire of the other students to read the 
hook for themselves. 


QA 
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In The Library World 


Code for 
Subscription Publishing 


Mr. Davip S. Beastey, president of the 
University Society and chairman of the sub- 
scription publishers’ group of the National 
Association of Book Publishers, has an- 
nounced the completion of a code of practice 
for subscription publishing, formulated in 
cooperation with a committee of librarians 
representing the American Library Associa- 
tion. The code was the subject of discussion 
at a special meeting of publishers and libra- 
rians in June, 1g3t, during the New Haven 
conference of the A. L. A. This meeting 
clarified several points of disagreement  be- 
tween the two groups and helped them to 
arrive at a better understanding of each 
other’s problems. It was followed up by 
correspondence and the code printed below 
represents the carefully considered opinion of 
the two cooperating groups. 

In introducing the code, Mr. Beasley states: 

“When the American Library Association, through 
its Subscription Books Committee, indicated several 
clearly defined objections to the methods of certain 
subscription publishers whieh obviously were detri- 
mental to the best interests of the public and_ the 
publisher alike, the Nationa) Association of Book 
Publishers promptly offered its full cooperation 
through the medium of its committee on subscrip- 
tion books, that there might be a concerted effort 
to eliminate such unethical practices, even though 
the offending partics were not members of the 
Association. 

“A brief survey of the facts developed the con- 
viction that the desired results could best be obtained 
by preparing, circulating and urging the adoption 
of a code of standard practice acceptable to the 
American Library Association and the National 
Association of Book Publishers. i ; 

“Thanks to the sustained efforts of the Subscrip- 


tion Books Committee of the A. L. A. and its able 
and indefatigable chairman, Miss May Wood Wig- 
ginton, of the Denver Public Library, and the com- 
mittee of the National Association, the “seventeen 
resolutions of the following code were finally ap- 
proved by the librarians and_ publishers. 

“It is to be hoped that this code will eventually 
reach all publishers and especially those engaged in 
the so-called subscription line, and that the fairness 
and wisdom of its conditions wil] gain for it the 
unqualified endorsement and support envisaged by 
those directly responsible for it.” 


A Code of Practice for the Publishing and Sale 
of Subscription Books 

TI. RESOLVED, That we recommend that 

the list of editors or collaborators of a work 

should include only those who have under- 

taken a responsibility for the work as a whole, 

or for some important part of the work; and 


that persons who have made only a slight con- 
tribution should not be listed as editors and 
collaborators; and we commend those pub- 
lishers who utilize the work of first-class 
authorities and sound scholars; 

[{. That the same or essentially the same, 
set of books should not be sold simultaneously 
under different titles; that books should never 
be sold under a title that will mislead as to 
contents, or under a title which tends to con- 
fusion with some previously published work; 

Itt. That we recommend that changes of 
title should be indicated; and that, when the 
title of a work has been changed, the former 
title should be stated cléarly, either on tive 
title-page or in the preface; 

IV. That the 
selected and up-to-date bibliographies, of 
helpful and attractive illustrations, of good 
maps and well-made indexing devices in pub- 
lications meant for library and reference use 
is commended; 

V. That we recommend a good, compre- 
hensive and analytica) index in all publications 
meant tor reference or library use, excepting 
such publications in encyclopedic form as have 
an adequate svstem of cross reference to 
serve as an index; and we maintain that a 
table of contents cannot take the place of a 
good index ; 

V1. That scholarship and consistent and 
careful editing are commended ; 

Vil. That we recommend in case of a 
publication claiming revision no such claim 
should be made except in cases where sound 
and conclusive evidence is given that sufficient 
changes have been made to bring the work 
up to date; 

VItt. That we condemn the practice of 
issuing an edition of a publication in an 
expensive format—as, for instance, a “Found- 
ers’ Edition”—and selling this upon the claim 
that there will be no other “edition”; when, 
in, reality, one, or several, other “editions” in 
varying format and for more reasonable prices 
will be issued ; 

IX. That we recommend that the history 
of a publication, that is, the dates of the first 
and all succeeding editions, as well as any 
and all previous titles under which the work 
may have been published be stated on the 
title-page or below the copyright notice. Also, 
where a work has been based largely on one 
or two other sets that fact should be indi- 
cated on the obverse or reverse side of title- 
page or in the preface; 


inclusion of good, well- 


i 
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X. That as to all books, the use of only 
the last date of copyright and the omitting 
of previous copyright dates is condemned ; 

XI. That the marking up of the price of 
books and the use of the so-called “raised” 
contract be condemned ; that representing that 
the price asked is below the usual price, or 
that the price will soon be increased, when 
such is not the fact, is also condemned; 

XII. That we commend the establishment 
of standard and advertised prices and the 
establishment of standard discounts; 

XIII. That when research service is in- 
cluded in the original price of a publication, 
the amount of the service should be clearly 
defined to the purchaser, and the service 
should be offered for a limited period only; 
and later service should be charged fer at a 
given price and so explained to the purchaser ; 

XIV. That wher exiension, revision or 
continuation service, including supplements 
either as volumes or Joose-leaf sections, is 
offered, the contract made with the purchaser 
should state specifically what the service is 
to be; that the price of the supplements and 
the price of the books which they are designed 
to keep up to date should each be clearly indi- 
cated; that, in case such supplementary ser- 
vice is sold to continue over a period of 
years, the supplements should actually be fur- 
nished as promised to such subscribers, 
whether coupons or other forms of requests 
are used or not; 

XV. That truthful presentation in adver- 
tising and salesmanship is commended. 

XVI. That the practice of representing 
that a certain number of books have been 
set aside for advertising purposes, to be given 
free, when such is not the fact, is condemned : 
and that the practice of representing that a 
certain number of selected persons in each 
community have been designated to secure a 
book or set of books or any form of service, 
free, when such is not the fact, is clearly 
misrepresentation and is condemned. 

XVII. That the offering of membership 
in societies, clubs and organizations which, 
in fact, do not exist, in connection with the 
sale of books be condemned; that a service 
devoted to the answering of inquiries be 
clearly and fully described and not misrepre- 
sented, and that in the course of such service 
there shall not be used the names of authors, 
editors or authorities who have no connection 
with the answering of such inquiries. 

XVIII. That it is desirable that publishers 
should be willing to replace at a fair price 
single volumes of sets whenever lost, muti- 
lated, or stolen. 
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A Checklist of 
Current Bibliography 


AERONAUTICS, Books on, By O, Chace. Wash, 
C.: U.S. Govi. Prig. Off.; Supt. of Does., 1932 
37 p. (Pub. Lib. of the Dist. of Columbia. Reference 
List, no. 27.) 
Ann ytated. 

ANONYMOUS and pseudonymous English literature, 
Dictionary of. (Samuel Halkett on John Laing.) 
New and enl. ed., by J. Kennedy, W. A. Smith, and 
A. I. Johnson. Vol. 6, T-Z, and Secdhiueal Lon- 
don: Oliver and Boyd, 1932. £1, 16s, this vol.; sub- 
scription, 
ANTI-SLAVERY 


propaganda, A classified catalogue of 


the collection . . . in the Oberlin College Library 
By G. H. Hubbard. Oberlin, O.: The Library, 1932. 
(Bulletin, v. 2, no. 3.) Apply. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES, Buried. By M. G. Elliott. (Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin. Madison, 10932 v. 28, 


p. 00-102, and continued ) 

Systematic arrangement. 

Books published before 1880, Subject-index of. By 
Rk. A. Peddie. Grafton, 1932. £10, 10s 
Announced. 

50,000 entries, 


London: 


CANADA and its provinces, the West Indies, and the 
colonial history of America. By bE. Lewin, London; 
Royal Empire Society. £1, 11s, 6d Announced, 
Vol. 3_of the Catalogue ot the Library of the Royal 
Empire Society, 

CELTICA, Bibliotheca \ register of publications rce- 
lating to Wales and to the Celtic peoples and lan 
guages for 1924-26. Aberystwyth: National Lib. of 
Wales, 1932. 3908p. 5s 

serial. 

Corron surplus relief plans: some references to 
comment on the subject, o30-date. Comp, by M 
C. Benton. Wash, D. C.: U. S. Dept. of Agri 
Lib. [1932-) 11 p. Typewsitten 


I: vola 


\unnounced 


Bibliografia (1920-1930). N. D 
Olschki, 1932. 2600p, 


DANTESCA, 
Florence : 


GESCHICHTE 1m Zettalter der Glaubensspaltung, 
1585, Bibliographie zur Deutschen. Hrsg. vou 
Schottenloher, Leipzig: 
at Swiss Francs 15.—ea 


Hiersemann. 10 fascicles 
Announced 

Passport to. Amherst, Mass.: 
Apply. 


1O32. 1Op. 
Juvenile. 


Jones Library, 


selected list of 
United States on the eco 
farmer and measures for his 
Comp. in the Library, Bureau of 
\gricultural conomies., Department of Agri 
culture May 13, 1932. Sp. Tvpewritten 

May be borrowed for copying. 


farm problem, The American; a 
hooks published the 
nomic status of the 
rclief since 1920 


Foon, Partial list of references pertaini to the 
effects of various metallic containers use: in cook 
ing. Wash. D. C.: Bur. of Chem. & Soils, U. S 
Dept. of Agri, 1932. 3p. Mimeographed. *{ALN] 


LEAGUE of Nations, Subject index to the cconomic 
and financial documents of. By EF. C. Wendelin 
World Foundation, 1932. 190 p. 


Roston: Peace 


$1.50 


Prepared by Karl Brown of The New York 
Sources: [ALN] Agricultural Library 
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Current Library Literature 


Book Werk 
Goldstein, Fanny. The story of a book contest. 
illus. Wilson Bull. 7:118-120. 1932. 

Prizes of untuaenlenl books were awarded last April 
to the boyd at the West End Branch of the Boston 
(Mass.) Public Library who made the best reading rec- 
ords in the period beginning Dec. 23, 1931. 

Greer, M. M. The values of a Book Week project. 
illus. IVilson Bull. 7 :93-07, 113. 1932. 
_Celebration at the Westmont-Upper Yoder High 
School, Johnstown, Pa., took the form of a cruise. Coun- 
tries were represented by booths fitted up by the students 
themselves. 
BooK PRESERVATION 
liams, T. M. Preservation of rare books and 
manuscripts in the Huntington Library. illus, Lib. 
Quar. 2:375-386. 1932. 

All suspected volumes in the rare-book stack as well as 
foreign shipments showing the least signs of infestation 
by bookworms are put in a fumigator five feet in diame- 
ter by ten feet long. 

Books AND READING 
Fairbanks, C. T. Books. Vt. Lib. Bull. 28:18-21. 
1932. 

Suggestions for buying and displaying books, with dis- 
cussion of recent books useful in a library. 

Waples, Douglas. Guiding readers in Soviet Rus- 
sia. A.L.A. Bull. 26:762-767. 1932. 

The entire soviet program is “ruthlessly pedagogical.” 
Every citizen belongs to at least one institution with a 
local habitation and a name which has a library with a 
librarian who advises on selection and interpretation of 

books read. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

Sprague, B. P. The books the children like. illus. 
Wilson Bull. 7 :98-99, 136. 1932. 

Children at the Uxbridge (Mass.) Free Public Library 
show a preference for Robin Hood and similar stories, 
and distinguish sharply between boys’ and girls’ books. 
{Weber, Blanche]. Children’s Books and Inter- 

national Goodwill. 44, rue des Maraichers, Geneva: 
International Bureau of Education, 1932. pap. 243p. 

In French and English. Second ed. of a report and 
bibl. published in 1928. Financed by the Payne Fund of 
New York. ro gel on children’s literature and annotated 
bibl. of selected children’s books in 37 countries, alpha- 
betically arranged. 

Webb, M. A. A survey of children’s reading. 
A.L.A. Bull. 26:728-734. 1932. 
Children in the third through the eighth grades in the 
public and parochial schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., re- 
ported on favorite books and the part that newspaper 
magazines and the radio play in their reading. 
CHINESE COLLECTIONS 

Gardner, C. S., comp. A Union List of Selected 
Chinese Books in American Libraries. 907 15th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C.: American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1932. pap. 

Libraries represented are McGill, Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, New York Public, Library "of Congress, Cornell, 
Newberry, and University of California. Titles are trans- 
literated and numbers of chapters and volumes given. 

CoLLEGE LIBRARIES 


Eurich, A. C. Significance of library reading 
among college students. School and Society. 36:92- 
1932 


Wriston, H. M. 
scholarship obtainable through the library. 
Amer. Colleges Bull. 18:176-185. 1932. 
DENTAL LIBRARIES 

Bowler, Inez. An Elementary Manual of Dental 
Library Practice. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 

Intended to index with brief annotation, or excerpts when 
desirable, articles in library periodicals, books on libraries 
and library economy and other material of interest to the 
profession. The subject headings follow those in Cannons’ 
Bibliography of Library Economy, to which this department 
makes a continuing supplement. Readers are requested to 


Objective indices of faculty 
Assn. of 


note and supply omissions and make suggestions as to the 
development of this department. 


gan Press, 1932. cl. 181p. (Univ. of Mich. Gen- 
eral Lib, Pubs., Re: 3). 

Quarters, book. buying, cataloging, books suggested for 
purchase, suggested subject heading headings. Practice 
follows that in the Library of the School of Dentistry 
at Michigan. 

Depression. See Liprary SERVICE. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Gaunt, Rezia. A revised second grade collection. 
Wilson Bull. :104-105, 144. 1932. 

Picture as, easy books, ad story-hour books at the 
Horace Mann School, Gary, 

Koch, Amanda. Library Habits for Grades One 
and Two. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Schools Dept., Carnegie 
Library. 32 mim. p.  35c. 

Library habits (Quietness, Orderliness, Cleanliness, etc.) 
illustrated by a ten-minute short story told to bring home 
the point. 

FICTION QUESTION 

Melcher, F. G. Should popular demand for cur- 
rent ephemeral books be met by rental libraries? 
Yes! A.L.A: Bull. 26:707-709. 1932. 

“If the demand for diversional fiction reading increases 
rapidly, as it has, why should not the new increment be 
largely met by commercial rental libraries with those who 
use the books paying for them as they use them, with 
no feeling that they are being taxed for other people's 
benefit.’ Miss Marilla Waite Freeman (“A Cleveland 
Librarian Disagrees,  p. 710-716) points out that “‘access. 
to imaginative literature is really saving many of our 
readers from losing their sanity.’? Other librarians joined 
in this debate, held before the Lending Section at the 
New Orleans conference. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON 

Gosnell, C. F., and Géza Schiitz. Goethe the libra- 
rian. Lib. Quar. 2 1307-374. 1932. 

A previous article in Lib. Quar. on Goethe as librarian 
is summarized in Curr. Lig. Lit. for Oct. 15, 1932. 

Hospitat LIBARIES 

Walker, C. P. Survey of the hospital libraries 
of Georgia, 1931. 139 Forrest Ave., N.E. Atlanta. 
Jour. of the Med. Assn. of Ga.  21:316-319. 1932. 


Reports from 37 hospitals, libraries, Veterans’ hospitals, 


etc. 
INsTRUCTION IN Use or Liprary. See LIiprary 
PLAYS. 


Juntor Lipraries 
Oliver, Iva, and E. M. Brown. Functions of the 
junior high school library. School Review. 40:91- 


93. 1032. 

LIBRARIES 

Wheeler, J. L. Leisure time interests and the 
library. School and Society. 36:193-201. 1932. 


RUSSIA 
_ Tsikulenko, A. Libraries in pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia and in the U.S.S.R. Lib. Assistant. 25 :186-195. 


1932. 

Tables show the remarkable growth of libraries since 
the revolution and the number of books and libraries 
provided for trade unions, arranged by occupations. 

See also Books anp READING. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
Embree, E R. Libraries and the Southern renais- 
sance. A.L.A. Bull. 26:463-466. 1932. 

Address at second general session, A. L. A. conference, 
New Orleans, April 26, 1932. According to the 1930 
census, 12 states of the old south are among the 14 at 
the bottom of the literacy list. 

LIBRARY AND THE COMMUNITY 
Mims, Mary. Library dividends to the community. 
A.L.A. Bull. 26:773-774. 1932. 
The part of libraries in the fourfold program looking 
toward economic, civic, health and recreational dividends 
in Louisiana. 
Liprary ARCHITECTURE 

Loring, C. G. Small public library; checking list 
of library requirements. illus. plans. Arch. Record 
72:61-68. 1932. 
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LipRARY BUDGET 

Leland, S. E. Observatious on financing libraries 
Quar. 2:344-300. 1052. 

“Atics library administrators have developed standards 

of library service and are able to tell the budget-makers 


what hbrary services should cost, the financial wizards 
vill] be in a position to devise proper methods for provid- 


necessary funds,” 
LIBRARY PLAYS 
Boothman, M. L. Four keys to the library. illus. 
Wilson Bull. 7:106-113. 1932. 

Characters include Mrs. Sage, Hopeful Pupil, Mother 
Dictionary, Admiral Encyclopedia, Mistress Card Catalog, 
and Mr. D. C. Shelves. 

LIBRARY SERVICE 
Waples, Douglas, and others. The public library 
in the depression. Lib. Quar. 2:321-343. 1932. 
Tabulation and synthesis of reports from over six hun- 


dred public libraries, showing percentages of libraries 
making reduction in book budget, salaries, special services, 


etc. 
LiprRaRY WoRK WITH CHILDREN 
Kitchell, Jane. Book politics. illus. 
7:100-102. 1932. 
The children at the Vincennes (Ind.) Public Library in 


conducting a political campaign to elect popular book char 
acters (Peter Rabbit for mayor) learn something about 


adult politics. 
Schott, V. W. The Peter Pan Players of Wichita 
A.L.A. Bull. 26:768-772. 1932. 
The Wichita (Kansas) Public Library with the aid of 
the Wichita Branch of the American Association of Um 
versity Women gives children an opportunity for drama 
tic training and experience under skilled direction. 
LipraryY WoRK WITH NEGROES 

Templeton, Charlotte. Books and the negro. 
School and Society. 36:56-58. 1932. 
Motion Pictures. See RApio AND LIBRARIES 
NeprRASKA. See RurAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Necrors. See Liprary Work WITH NEGROES. 


Pupiic 


Wilson Bull. 


UNITED STATES 

Graham, F. P. The public library in American 
life. 4.L.A. Bull. 26:479-481. 1932. Also in School 
and Society. 36:229-232. 1932. 

Address at third general session, A. L. A. conference, 
New Orleans, April 26, 1932, by the president of the 
University of North Carolina, on the opportunity of libra- 
rians to build a “‘juster and more beautiful civilization.” 

Rapio AND L ne 

Farel brother, } The influence of broadcasting 
and the cinema be | reading. Croydon (England) 
Public Libraries. /eader’s Index and Guide. 34 :138- 
139. 1932. 

The effects of a film are more ephemeral than those of 
a diversified and frequently followed-up radio program. 

REFERENCE Books 

A Classified List of Reference Books in the Read- 
ing Rooms of the National Library of Peiping. 
Peiping, China: The Library, 1932. bds. 353+ 

Arranged according to the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation. 74p. index. 

The Reference Book Collection of the Elmhurst 
Branch Library. Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough 
Public Library, 1932. pap. illus. 3o9p. 

A classified, unannotated list of over 2,000 volumes 
in the new reference collection. 

Some reference books for small libraries. Ont. 
Lib. Rev. 16: 96-100. 1932. 

Arranged by the divisions of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. Occasional brief annotations. Emphasis 
is placed on Canadian publications. 

Reiicgious Books 

Downey, M. E. 
Bull. 


Making religious books popular. 
26 :615-620. 1932. 


Missionary societies at Washington, Pa., contribute $50 
a year to the public library to buy mission texts, books 
on the countries studied, and church history. Ministers 
often popularize religious books by mentioning them in 
their sermons. 
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RurRAL Lipraries 

Baldridge, C C. Status of the library in the rural 
schools of Nebraska. /:ducational Research Record 
4:120-135. 1932. 
Russia. See Books anp READING; LIBRARIES, SUB- 

HEAD Russia 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

Fargo, L. F. Teachers college in relation to the 
raining of school librarians. Peabody Jour. of Ed 
10:45-52. 1932. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Johnson, B. L. Libraries in the national survey 
of secondary education. A.L.d. Bull. 26:724-728 
1932. 


The results of the three-year investigation of the organi 
zation, yy inistration and work of American secondary 
schools, for which Congress appropriated $225,000, will be 
published soon. 

Powers, O. E. Lookit the pitchur; an adventure 
introducing *kward children to books. illus 
Scrool Life. :194-195. 1932. 

Supyrct He ADINGS 

Wenman, Lois, comp. List of Subject Headings for 
Information File. 3rd ed. New York: Wilson, 1932 
pap. 78p. $1.25. (Modern Amer. Lib. Econ. as Illus 
by the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library). 

Compiled under the direction of Beatrice Winser, | 
brarian. The first edition was published in 1917. by 
John Cotton Dana. The second appeared in 1925. Of 
the 4,000 main entries included then probably a fourth 
have been dropped. Six hundred new headings have 
been added. The preface to the present edition describes 
the assembling and administration of the Information 
File and Pamphlet Library. 


TEACHERS LIBRARIES 
Souders, N. K. Why a teacher's library? 315 
West roth St., Topeka. Kansas Teacher and Iest- 


ern Sch. Jour. v. 35, no. 4, p. 5. 
Suggestions for building up a home library as well as 
a teachers’ library. 


Milton Public 
Library History 


A Goop IbEa of the creation and history 
of a representative town library in Massa- 
chusetts is given in The First Sixty Years 
of the Milton Public Library, 1870-1931, writ- 
ten by Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. The book is an 
attractively printed volume, designed by Mr. 
William Dana Orcutt, and illustrated with 
numerous photographs of the Milton Library 
and its branch buildings. The frontispiece 
shows a leaf of a “Catalog of Books belong- 
ing to the subscribers at Milton and Dor- 
chester,” printed about 1780. The chapters 
on the early libraries of the town, the Social 
Library, and the Ladies’ Circulating Library 
make entertaining reading. Copies of this 
volume may be obtained as long as the supply 
lasts by applying to the L ibrary. 


Please 
Note 


Ir You have not returned the questionnaire sent 
you the first of October by THe Lisprary JouRNAL, 
please do not for this information will be condensed 
in the next number. 
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THE Liprary 


Open Round Table 


To Unemployed 


Librarians ‘ 


1 Do Nor think your case is quite as hope- 
less as you picture it. True, you are not 
professionally employed. In fact, you have 
no employment at all and no way of earning 
a penny. But that is not an exceptional case. 
There are many in your position. I am. But 
this does not mean that we have therefore 
nothing to do. Far from it. This is the very 
time when we have everything to do. The 
trouble is only in the deciding. 

You are a librarian and one who intends 
some day to count in the library world. You 
are anxious to put your ideas into practice, 
to be another Cutfer or a Dewey; not merely 
to earn your daily bread. Well, and what have 
you done towards that end? You have your 
B.S., you did your work conscientiously at 
school, but what more have you done? Do 
you know all there is to know about librarian- 
ship? Have you completely satisfied your 
intellectual curiosity in other fields? 

No librarian, in my opinion, can ever spend 
too much time in the historical study of his 
profession. The art of bookmaking may ask 
a lifetime of careful study. Or take the 
romance of the history of libraries. I do 
not propose that you should become an anti- 
quarian, more interested in the code of Semi- 
ramis and the libraries of Egypt and Greece 
than in the British Museum, for instance. But 
it is hard to deny that a knowledge of the 
beginnings of libraries may be of real value. 
And what do you know of the history of the 
A.L.A. or of the lives of its founders, Cutter, 
Dewey, Poole, Winsor, and the others? 

And what about your intellectual prefer- 
ences? Are you interested in the science, or do 
you lean rather towards the fine arts? There 
are excellent books appearing continually in 
every sphere of human endeavor. It is not 
easy to keep up with everything that is going 
on, but to be more than ordinarily well in- 
formed in a certain limited sphere is not be- 
yond man’s attainment. As a librarian, you 


1 Those who might think that I have treated the subject 
flippantly, would have misunderstood me completely. The 
problem of unemployment is far too acute to permit of 
such treatment. We are facing a crisis which, as yet, is 
hardly diminishing. On the contrary, an increasing number 
of library school graduates find themselves without work. 
My aim is, therefore, not to make fun of them, but to 
indicate certain ways by means of which they may further 
increase their technical and theoretical skill. To lose 


heart because of present reverses would only further en- 
danger the chances we have. 
pursue our studies as well as we can. 
coming when the industrious will reap the rewards. 
not await it with our kands in our laps. 


The best we can do is to 
The time is surely 
Let us 


ought to be able to select your reading with 
comparative ease and your innate good sense 
of proportion ought to guard you against tritles 
and over-specialization. And then there is the 
question of languages. You can hardly know 
too many of them. Your German may have 
become rusty. Brush it up. You may have 
forgotten certain forms of the French verbs 
There is a way out of that too. And then 
the less known languages. There is Russian 
and Swedish and Hungarian, to mention only 
a few. You may never learn to speak them, 
but you may at least learn enough of them 
to recognize them without undue difficulty. 
And once having started on a subject, there 
is no harm in doing a somewhat systematic 
investigation of it. Once you have found an 
ism in which you are interested, read as much 
as you can of the subject and preserve your 
reading. Record your sources, add additional 
material which you have not read but which 
may have some bearing on the subject. 

It is the same with your purely professional 
studies. It is undoubtedly true that practical 
work is the best of teachers, but being placed 
as you are, you have no choice. You either 
sulk and bewail your fate and forget whatever 
you learned, or you go on learning. The sub- 
ject of cataloging is not exhausted in a year’s 
work at a library school, nor that of bibli- 
ography or classification. And in reference 
work even the best of librarians find it hard 
to keep altogether up to date. You may be 
denied the profits of practical work in the 
profession, but there is nothing but yourself 
to keep you from further theoretical investiga- 
tion. Dewey is not the only authority on 
classification. You may find the books of 
Sayers even more to your taste, or those of 
Richardson or Brown. And then the cata- 
log and all the codes of the early pioneers, 
and those devised by European scholars. Truly, 
in our profession no one ought to complain of 
having nothing to do as long as he is not a 
master of its theoretical literature. 

Furthermore, now is the time to write that 
book of yours which was to astonish the library 
world. You have dreamed of it long enough; 
you have talked of it to your friends; your 
enemies have sneered at you about it. There 
was no time in the past. You were at school. 
Then you had to worry your head about em- 
ployment. But now that you are on an en- 
forced sabbatical leave the end of which no 
one can foresee, now is the time to tackle the 
problem. 

——ARTHUR BERTHOLD. 


i 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 

CLARENCE M. Burton, city historiog- 
rapher, and donor to the city of the Detroit 
Historical Library which bears his name, died 
October 23 after a long illness. He was 
seventy-nine years old. At the time of his 
death he was consulting librarian for the 
public library and a member of the Library 
Commission. 

RosaLie Mumrorp, N. Y. State ’o4, head 
of the Order Department in the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library for seventeen years and for nearly 
thirty years connected in various capacities 
with library work in Detroit, died October 23 
after a prolonged illness. Miss Mumford 
attended Vassar College and obtained her 
training for librarianship in the New York 
State Library School. Following that she 
was on the staff of the Louisville Public 
Library for two years. In 1907 she took a 
position as classifier in the University of 
Michigan Library and for four years was 
librarian in the Liggett School in Detroit. 
Since 1915 she has been in charge of book 
selection in the Detroit Public Library, a posi- 
tion for which her wide knowledge of and 
keen interest in books made her especially 
well qualified. 


Appointments 


Mivprep C, Becker, Western Reserve ’29, 
has been appointed Supervisor of Children’s 
Work in the Gary, Ind., Public Library. 

Mrs. ANN Concpon, Denver ’32, has ac- 
cepted a position as librarian in Barnum 
School, Denver, Colo. 

Joan Docker, Pittsburgh ’29, was recently 
appointed librarian of the Glave’s Book Club, 
London, England. 

Vircinia I. Pittsburgh °32, has 
been appointed librarian of the Aliquippa, Pa., 
High School. 

MarcarRET Hincks, Pratt ’28, children’s 
librarian of the Rose City Park Branch in 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed to take 
charge of the Public Library in Nelson, B. C. 

Marion Kino, Western Reserve ’24, is li- 
brarian of the Stow, Ohio, Public Library. 

MILLICENT LEEPER, Fittsburgh ’32, has been 
appointed librarian of the Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

IsaABELLA McMaster, Western Keserve ’31, 
is assistant librarian at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 


VirGinta Y. MECKLEM, Simmons has 
been appointed librarian of the Brentwood 
High School, Brentwood Borough, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Martua A. NEWLON is now librarian 
at the Winterset, Iowa, Public Library. 

Dora Mitprep PEARSON, formerly of the 
editorial staff of the Readers’ Guide (H. W. 
Wilson Company), has joined the statt of the 
Washington, D. C. Public Library as chief 
cataloger, a position left vacant July 1 of this 
year through the retirement of Juha H. Las- 
key, head cataloger for many vears. Miss 
Pearson assumed her new duties on October 1. 

Mary HELEN Peterson, Los Angeles ’25, 
is assistant in the Pio Pico Branch of the 
Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library. 

Mrs. Iba C. Stawson, Washington ‘’29, 
formerly of the Portland Public Library, was 
appointed librarian of the Oregon City, 
Oregon, Public Library on August 1. 

Harriett W. Stewart, Pittsburgh '32, has 
been appointed staff librarian at the Mercy 
Hospital Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Constance E. Stone, Simmons ’32, has 
been appointed librarian of the East Jaffrey, 
N. H., Public Library. 

Marjorie A. Stroup, Wisconsin has 
been promoted from the position she has held 
since her graduation as assistant children’s 
and school librarian in the Hackley Public 
Library, Muskegon, to librarian of the Bunker 
Junior High School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Martan L. Swayze, Western Reserve ‘27, 
formerly librarian of the Western Electric 
Co., Kearny, N. J., has recently been appointed 
to the staff of the New York State College 
for Teachers Library, Albany, New York. 

Mrs. Onive BRAMHALL THOMSON, Sim- 
mons ’17, has been appointed librarian of the 
Westboro, Mass., Public Library. 


Mrs. E. Tutte has been appointed 
librarian of the Wakefield, N. H., Public Li- 
brary succeeding Alice C. Milliken, deceased. 


Mrs. MarGareTt RIDLON VAN INGEN, Sim- 
mons 712, has been appointed assistant at the 
Rhode Island State College Library, Kings- 
ton, R. I. 

WuHitremore, Simmons is now 
librarian of the Ithaca College Library, Ithaca, 

LEE ZIMMERMAN, Illinois ’29, has succeeded 
the late Allen D. Wilson as librarian of the 
Virginia, Minn., Junior College. 
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Opportunities 
For Librarians 


THe Liprary JouRNat 


The Calendar 
Of Events 


College and library school graduate with good 
language equipment and experience in. public and 


college libraries desires position. J10. 
Librarian with master’s degree and seventeen 


years’ experience in college, county and city li- 
braries, mostly as executive, wishes change of posi- 
tion. Jit. 


Is This 
Your Book? 


AMONG THE volumes on the shelves, of the Douglas 
Library, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
we have discovered a book with the accession num- 
ber 240357 and the class mark Rgo02.P72Ea. It was 
evidently purchased on June 25, 1919 from McClurg, 
but the end paper, upon which was evidently some 
mark of ownership, has been torn out and the title 
page mutilated for a similar reason. The volume 
can only have been deposited on the shelf within 
the last few weeks. I shall be very glad to return 


it to the owner. 
——F. Cocksurn Kyte, Librarian. 


Warning! 

It Is reported that a man giving the name of 
Robert Lombard and representing himself as “asso- 
ciated with the Springfield Public Library” has 
visited other libraries asking for a loan of money. 
No such person is associated with the Springfield, 
Mass., City Library. 


New 
Building 

Tue Mary Reep Library of the University 
of Denver was dedicated on Friday, October 
28, at the University Park Campus, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Bequests Received 
By Libraries 


Tue Public Library, Delavan, Wis- 
consin, has received a bequest of $1,000 from 
the estate of Flora Stewart Briggs who served 
for many years on the Library Board. 

e 

An Unvusuat and very useful endowment 
fund is the Gurdon Govenor Memorial fund 
of $4,000 which was left to the Public Li- 
brary of Lawrence, Kansas, and the income 
of which, amounting to approximately $200 
a year, is used to cover expenses of sending 
the library staff to professional meetings. Any 
balance not needed during the year for con- 
vention expenses is used to purchase books 
for the reference collection. 


November 24-26—Southeastern Library Association, 
meeting at Signal Mountain, Tennessee. 


Dec. 28-31—American Library Association, |idwin- 
ter meetings at Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


For 
Sale 


Tue Pustiic Liprary of the City of Los Angeles, 
California, has the following machine for sale which 
was left over from the Library School which was 
discontinued June 1, 1932: One complete TransLux 
Air Cooled Opaque Projector, equipped with two 
500 Watt lamps and with an electric suction blower 
Also has a reflector and thfee 36” x45” screen 
frames and two tripods. Purchased in 1930 at a 
price of $328. Will sacrifice at $150. Same is in 


excellent condition and will be delivered F.O.B. 
destination at above price of $150. 
Free 


A Copy of a survey, “Recent Trends in Race 
Relations” published by the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, which presents fairly the most 
important aspects of the changing interracial scene 
in the South, will be sent without charge to any 
library requesting it. A copy of “America’s Tenth 
Man,” a sixteen-page pamphlet dealing with the 
Negro’s contribution to American life, and other 
pamphlets relative to the interracial situation will 
also be inclosed. Apply direct to R. B. Eleazerm 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 703 Standard 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Wanted 


A Carp cabinet, 15 tray unit for 
7.5.x 12.5 cm. cards, oak finish. Address Mrs. C. P. 


Maurer, Pennsgrove, N. J. 


Los AnceLes, California, County Free Library 
wishes to obtain the following: Index to Farmers’ 
Bulletins 501-1000, in one volume. 


Scott Material 
Wanted 


Ir LrpraRIANS in the United States and Canada 
have issued lists of books, or catalogs of exhibitions 
in connection with the Sir Walter Scott Centenary, 
Ernest A. Savage, librarian of the Edinburgh, Public 
Library, George IV Bridge, Edinburgh, I, England, 
would be very grateful to them if they would send 
copies to him for filing in the Edinburgh Collection 
of this Reference Library. 


The eighth cumulated volume of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, just published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, contains a complete index 
to the contents of THe Liprary JourNAL for the 
past three and one-half years. To locate anything 
you may have read on a particular subject during 
this period you have only to consult the subject- 
headings in this volume. 
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Children’s Librarians’ Notebook 


SKaTE, GLENDALE! By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Farrar. $2. 

Tom, one learns on page one, is a Slacker. 
If you know your Barbour you will not need 
to be told the awful reason: he does not go 
out for athletics! It takes 249 pages of foot- 
ball, cross-country racing, and hockey, before 
he is carried to the shoulders of a triumphant 
crowd, a hero at last. School stories we must 
have, but won't someone release us from 
Barbour? 

——C ara F. Breen. 


TrrrA LirkA: RHYMES O_p AND NEw. By 
Laura E. Richards. Illus. by Marguerite 
Davis. Little. $2.50. 

When really good nonsense rhymes that 
seem funny to children are as scarce as they 
are, a book like this is an event. It is a col- 
lection of the best of Mrs. Richards’ contri- 
butions to St. Nicholas thirty years ago, to- 
gether with some new ones whose inclusion 
May Lamberton Becker delightfully explains 
in her introduction. The pictures are full of 
humor, and fit the text perfectly. This book 
is scheduled for a long life, for it contains 
the essence of true fun. 

——LetHa M. Davinson. 


SoMETHING To Do. By Luella Lyons. Knopf. 
$2. 

Something to do each week of the year and 
a slight story connecting the varying diver- 
sions. It is questionable whether many parents 
would be enthusiastic about their children 
collecting odd panes of glass and cans of 
paint, nor do many households include sample 
wall paper books among things hoarded. How- 
ever there are some very good suggestions and 
the emphasis upon careful work might bear 
fruit. The directions are simple and with the 
illustrations will make it possible for children 


to use the book without supervision. 
Louise HETHERINGTON. 


Wanpy, Tue Witp Pony. By Allen Chaffee. 
Illus. by Richard Floethe. Smith. $2. 

A horse of character is Wandy, the wild 
Devonshire pony, who is captured and tamed 
by two sensible English children. He takes 
a prize at the pony show, and gradually comes 
to prefer life in a comfortable stable to rough- 
ing it on the moor with his friends. The story 
is told with real understanding, though with- 
out the least sentimentality. Pictures and 
typography are admirable. For children eight 
to twelve. 


——Letua M. Davinson 
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THe Musicat Box. By Clare Leighton. 
Longmans. $3.00. 

Clare Leighton has made an amusing pic- 
ture story book of a musical box and a very 
happy French town kept in a glass case where 
no dust could get at it and the people's clothes 
were always bright in color. The hand drawn 
letters are extra large and the pictures are 
all in black and white. The book will need 
to be re-inforced for library use. Otherwise 
it will be quite charming for the little folks 
shelves. 

Anice E. Brown. 
THE Roap To Carotina. By Marjorie Hill 
Allee. H/oughton. $2 

The Road to Carolina, by the author of 
Susanna and Tristram, tells of the adventures 
of Tristram in the South among.the Aboli- 
tionists and Quakers just before and during 
the Civil War. The story gives a convincing 
picture of the time and should be of value 
to the “older girls and boys” group. it has 
sufficient suspense and adventure to make it 
interesting as well. 


—FE. L. 


Brock. 


200,000 children are 
waiting for this book... 


THE ROAD IN 
STORYLAND 


PUBLISHED in answer to the ever persis- 

tent request for more stories like the com- 
panion volume, THE GATEWAY TO 
STORYLAND. Contains 20 stories, such 
as: Olaf and the Three Goats, The Star 
Dipper, The Little Turtle That Could Not 
Stop Talking, The Easter Rabbit, The Shoe- 
maker and the Elves, the Elephant and the 
Monkey, etc. Beautifully illustrated by the 
Hollings with over 100 illustrations, 50 of 
which are in full colors. Full cloth. Rein- 
forced binding. Size 1014 x 1214. $1.50. 


THE PLATT & MUNK CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Patriot In Hoops. By Frances Cavanah. 
McBride. $2. 

Hoop skirts and Union soldiers, while in- 
teresting as atmosphere, do nct make a story. 
Neither does a plot which is full of invention 
but has no reality. Miss Cavanah will have 
to try again, 

——Ciara FE. Breen. 


Tue VENGEANCE OF Fu Cuanc. By Wini- 
fred Howard. Oxford. $1.75. 

Redvers, the fourteen-year-old son of Mr. 
Mastermen, who is head of a large shipping 
concern, proves to be the hero of this mystery 
adventure story of the Far East. The ship- 
ping company is concerned about a great 
smuggling and piratical project and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mastermen must leave their four chil- 
dren in Singapore while they make a hurried 
trip to the United States. While they are 
away things happen fast. The children are 
sent on one of the company’s freighters to 
Hong Korg to stay with friends. On board 
Redvers learns to operate the ship radio. By 
this accomplishment he is instrumental in 
locating the leader of the gang and is able 
to help his father to bring the offenders to 
justice. The story is well written and will 
be welcomed by older boys and girls who like 
mystery and adventure. 

——Atice E. Brown. 


Tur Cuip Lire Story Boox. By Marjorie 
Barrows, comp. Rand McNally. $2. 

A neat well made book nearly the size of 
Once Upon A Time although smaller type and 
ot so heavy to hald. Ut is a compilation at 
what Miss Barrows believes to be the “best- 
loved stories and poems for younger children 
which have appeared in Child Life Magazine 
during the last ten years.” Included in the 
book are Paddy Bear, Little Duckling, The 
Last Pirate, Jonathan Bing, The Seventeen 
Dogs and the Seventeen Cats, Betty Sue and 
Sa))y Lov, Recommended only for hbraries 


that can afford to spend public money for 
this sort of material. 


—Axice Brown. 


Gray Cars. Bv Rose B. Knox. Doubleday, §2. 

There are all too few books for young peo- 
ple that fairly present the motives which tn- 
fluenced the southern states to withdraw from 
the Union at the time of the Civi) War. This 
story of the Forrest twins, who live on a 
Jarge plantation, fills this need, as it tells of 
the attitude of the South and the privations 
and adjustments caused by the war, but does 
not go info the bitter period of reconstruction, 
For boys and girls of junior high school age. 

——MARIE L. KOEKER. 


Tue Lisprary JourNAL 


Aris THe Hive Bee. By Nina A. Frey, 
Stokes. $1.25. 

A simple story of the life of a honey bee 
and of the workings of a hive. One learns 
with Apis how to gather pollen, how to pro- 
tect the hive, how to care for the young 
bees, and many other things, not alone about 
bees but also about red ants and their raids, 
how the beetle dives, and what it feels like 
to be caught in a spider’s web. The data 
given is accurate, the language has _ been 
adapted for children under twelve, and there 
are nine excellent photographs, 

——FaitH L, ALLEN. 


WEATHER SIGNS AND RuyMEs. By Maginel 
W. Barney. Knopf. $2.50. 

This is a delightful book—a collection of 
rhymed observations of the folk, about the 
moon, the wind, the clouds, the sun and the 
rain. It is full of earthy wisdom, of animals 
reaction to coming storms, etc. It is like 
weather itself—sunny, rainy, breezy, fresh! 
The pictures are quaint and it is, on the whole, 
very charming. 
JemMiz, THe Kitrsn From Marne. By 

Eleanor Wheeler. Drawings by Marjorie 
Flack. Smith. $1.75. 

“Jemmie was born on a bed of clean socks 
in Mrs. Allen’s darning basket” and from 
that moment lived a life filled with real kit- 
ten adventures. The story is written simply 
and quietly and quite consistently from the 
kitten’s point of view. The author knows 
cats in a sane and delightful way and the 
story will be especially loved by children who 
have pets of their own. The pictures by 
Marjorie Flack are as real and as engaging 


as those in Angus and the Ducks. 
—E. L. Brock. 


WuHen I Was A Bavarra. By Bertha 
Tauber Harper. Mus, from phetographs, 
Lothrop. $1.25. 

This is a new title in the “Children of Other 
Lands” series and is a very entertaining ac- 
count of the author’s girlhood in Munich 
during the fifties and sixties of the last cen- 
tury, In addition to an interesting picture of 
the beautiful ofd city of Munich, Mrs. Harper 
has included a chapter on the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau and ane on rural Bayaria and 
village life. Since many changes in customs 
and daily living are possible within a century, 
this perhaps is not a true picture of life in 
Bavaria today, but it is a simple charming 
story of a wholesome childhood spent in a 
setting rich with historical, geographical and 
artistic interest. Similar in format to other 


titles in this series. Heten Nescusors 


NoveMBER 15, 1932 


SHUTTLE AND SworD. By Hawthorne Daniel. 
Illus. by Thomas W. Voter. Jacmillan. 
$1.75. 

An adventure story for boys, set in four- 
teenth century Flanders which shows how 
bravely the industrious and peace-loving lem- 
ish people have had to fight to preserve neu- 
tralitv, against their more powerful neighbors 
at war with each other. Young Diereck, the 
son of the master weaver of Bruges, starts 
with old Pieter, the faithful serving man of 
the family, to England where it is intended he 
shall learn the wool business. He never leaves 
Belgium, by accident he is drawn into political 
intrigue and does his share in freeing his coun- 
try of the autocratic rule of the French Count, 
Louis of Nevers. There are mediaeval 
castles, mysterious secret strongholds of the 
country Karls, and much fighting with cross- 
bow and battle-ax. Style is similar to Mr. 
Daniel's other books. A good picture of an- 


cient Bruges and Ghent. 
HELEN NEIGHBORS. 


Perez AND Martina. By Pura 
Illus. by Carlos Sanchez. Warne. $1.75 
This Porto Rican folk tale, which we have 
heard Pura Belpré tell in her own inimitable 
Spanish way at one of Mary Gould Davis’ 
story-telling symposiums, (Miss Belpré is in 
the children’s rooms of the New York Li- 
brarv) has been brought out in a gay picture 
book by Warne. Martina is none other than 
a Spanish cockroach of high degree, “very 
refined and exceedingly proud of her descent.” 
She has many suitors each of who she tries 
and rejects with this wise and acid test, 
“How would you talk to me in the future?” 
At last comes Perez the Mouse and “there 
was no one else who could bow just as Perez 
could.” Martina already has leanings toward 
him and his answer to her question is 
so soft. “How lovely! It sounds just like 
music,” said Martina, and so they were mar- 
ried. Only Perez’ one moment of weakness 
and greed brings the tale to a tragic end. 
The storv is told with the Seisure and charm 
of Sunny Spain, with delicacy and humor. 
Children fove it. The pictures are gay and 
coloriul with tiny houses under huge daisies 
and round balcames behind giant morning- 
glories and Martina elegant in her best dress 
and black mantilla. Though some of the 
pictures do lack a certain delicacy that is in 
the story, they are fascinating things and 
bring you back to look at them again and 
again, The book is a beautifu) piece of color 


printing and belongs in every child's hibrary. 
— FE. L. Brock. 
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Among the famous people 
who make the Macmillan \932 list 
for young people important for 

every library: 


RACHEL FIELD. ‘“Hepatica Hawks,” distin- 
guished novel for girls. $1.75 
ERIC KELLY. “The Christmas Nightingale.” Three 


stories of Christmas in Poland, and a carol, $1.00 

ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. “Cricket and the Em- 
peror’s Son’’ contains more oriental tales in the 
mood of Cat Who Went to Heaven.” $2.00 

(Three Newbery Medal authors.) 

CONSTANCE SKINNER. “Debby Barnes, Trader,” 
a splendid pioneer love story. $2.00 

GERTRUDE HARTMAN. ‘These United States 
The ex-editor of The Progressive Educational 
Magazine tells the story of our country to boys 
and girls. $5.00 

MARK VAN DOREN. “Dick and Tom in Town.” 
Easy reading pony stories with many pictures, 
$1.75 

ALLAN McNAR. “The Picture Book of Rivers.” A 
famous English etcher reflects his travels in a 
colorful] picture book. $2.00 

ALICE DALGLIESH. The well-known teacher and 
critic of Parents’ Magazine tells more tales of 
Sandy Cove in ‘‘Reliet’s Rocker.’ $1.75 

LANGSTON HUGHES, the famous Negro poet and 
novelist, collaborates with ARNA BONTEMPS on 
and Fifina,"’ a story of children in Haiti. 
1.50 


ANNIE CUTTER of the Cleveland Library sponsors 
the new edition of “Sunny Hill” (formerly Syn- 
nove Solbakken) by Bjornson. $1.75 

DOROTHY HOSFORD. “Sons of the Volsungs.” An 
ex-librarian turns William Morris into poetic prose 
for boys and girls. $2.00 

HAWTHORNE DANIEL, of the Natural History 
Magazine, writes his best adventure story, ‘‘Shut- 
tle and Sword,” a tale of old Ghent and Bruges. 
$1.75 

ROSE SACKETT (ex-St. Pau! Library) gives us a 
moving first novel, a story of old Lreland, “The 
Cousin from Clare.’”’ $2.00 

THE PETERSHAMS, Maud and Miska, have made 
many pictures in gay colors for the new LA RUE 
story book, “Zip the Toy Mule.” $1.75 


These ave auly part af a list you must 


know, the famous Macmillan Books for 


Boys and Girls. 
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THE JOURN: 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


Now is the time most favorable to purchase your ENGLISH BOOKS AND PERIODI- H 
CALS at advantageous exchange rates direct from LONDON. Seize this opportunity te 
make your requisitions—Buy More, and send all your orders and lists of desiderata to:— 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C1. 


Established 1864. 


Cables; Stebrovens. London 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 21 Pearl Street, New York City 


Books and Magazines 
bound in Rademaekers 
binding are bound to wear, 
because the work is done 
by craftsmen. Have you had 
a sample book, fiction size, 
bound gratis in our new 
attractive designed cover? 
If not send one in now. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 


New York 
280 Broadway 
Room 415 


Newark, N, J. 


Out-of-Print Books and 


Books on Special Subjects | 


promptly and r bi lied from our own 


} y 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported free 


of charge. We carry a CHOICE STOCK OF SEC- 
OND HAND BOOKS in all departments of Art, 


Science, and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, niversity and Special 


Libraries 

Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-788 


Open Evenings 


Transparent Specially Processed Durable 


com 


TRANSPARENT 
SILK CHIFFON 


For Repairing and Preserving 
Books, Manuscripts, Records 


Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and dura- 
bility. So sheer and transparent that the finest print 
is clearly legible through it. 40 inches wide—soc. 
per yard—3s5 yards to the piece. Send for samples. 
EUGENE A. OBERFELDER 


112 Mayflower Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DESS & TALAN CO.,, INC, 


213 East 144th Street, New York City 


35 years of experience with an ever- 
increasing clientele are conclusive proof 


that our binding is of the finest quality. 
We are large enough to give you complete 


satisfaction—small enough to be depended 
upon for that satisfaction, There is a 


difference in our work. 
Don’t forget — the best costs no more. 


- SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING 
PPP 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF 
THE HAGUE. (Holland) | 
Large stock of new and second-hand books {n all 


- 


classes of science and art. Complete scts of periodi- 
cals and learned societies. Very careful European 


and South American periodical—and book service. — 


Systematical catalogues free. 


[SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 
119 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


BOOK BINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
laken Du Pont 


Binders’ Cloth 
Leathers 


Cloth Boards 


Please mention Tue Liprary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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TORTURING FABRIKOID is the job this machine has. Library 


Pabrikoid must withstand 10.000 rubs. That's how you are assured 
in advance of Fabrikoid’s being a most durable cover material. 


Library 
FABRIKOTID 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 


10,000 RUBS 


before it’s good enough 
to cover a book 


U PONT Library Fabrikoid must be able to stand at 

least 10,000 rubs on this machine before it leaves the 
plant. But this rub-scuff test is not the only one Fabrikoid 
must meet, It must pass the folding, cracking, tempera- 
ture, and weather tests also. 

These tests are the reason that you are assured in ad- 
vance that a Fabrikoid-bound book will resist rubbing and 
scuffing toan unusual degree, is easy toclean, is unaffected 
by changing climatic conditions, is immune to insects and 
vermin, stays new-looking through month after month 
of wear. 

Naturally such a practical cover material is economical. 
And the attractiveness of Fabrikoid-bound books makes 
them move quicker. It pays to rebind in Fabrikoid. Send 
for free sample book today, Address . 


E.T. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Fabri- 
koid Division, Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian sub- 
seribers address: Canadian Industries Limited, 
Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario. 


TIMé& TELLS THE STORY 


After all, the reai question between buying books which are subject to hard usage, 


in publishers’ finding or library binding, ean only be settled by an actual comparison 
of the book. themselves after a period of service. 


°Tis ther. that the real economy of Library Bindings is inevitably proven. 


TRY IT OUT WITH HUNTTING BINDINGS! 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Springfield 


(Library Specialists ) 


Massachusetts 


ANY BOOK OF ANY PUBLISHER 


THE DICKMAN BOOKCHARGING SYSTEM 


ACCURACY 


ECONOMY 


LEGIBILITY 


SPEED 


Write for detailed information 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 


148 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Just a few copies left— 


AMERICAN 
FIRST EDITIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC CHECK LISTS 
OF THE WORKS 
OF 146 AMERICAN AUTHORS 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


Merle Johnson 


“Nod? 


EDITION LIMITED TO 1000 COPIES 


Price Ten Dollars 


R. R. BOWKER Co., 62 W. 45TH ST., NEW YorRK 


